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CENSUS 2000: PUTTING OUR MONEY WHERE 

IT COUNTS 


THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 29, 1996 

U.S. House of Representatives, 

Committee on Government Reform and Oversight, 

Washington, DC. 

The committee met, pursuant to notice, at 9:05 a.m., in room 
2154, Rayburn House Office Building, Hon. William F. Clinger, Jr., 
(chairman of the committee) presiding. 

Present: Representatives Clinger, Morelia, Zeliff, Horn, Mica, 
Pox, Chiysler, GutknechL Bass, LaTourette, Ehrlich, Thurman, 
Maloney, Barrett, Moran, (jreen. Meek, and Holden. 

Staff present: James Clarke, staff director; Judy Blanchard, dep- 
uty staff director; Kevin Sabo, general counsel; Jonathan Yates, as- 
sociate general counsel; Judith McCoy, chief clerk; Cheri Tillett, as- 
sistant chief clerk/calendar clerk; Jane Cobb and Cissy Mittleman, 
professional staff members; Michele Lang, special counsel for the 
Subcommittee on National Security, International AjPTairs, and 
Criminal Justice; Sean Littlefield, professional staff member for the 
Subcommittee on National Security, International Affairs, and 
Criminal Justice; David Schooler, minority chief counsel; Donald 
Goldberg, minority assistant to counsel; Dan Hernandez, David 
McMillen, and Mark Stephenson, minority professional staff; and 
Ellen Rayner, minori^ chief clerk. 

Mr. CUNGER. The Committee on Government Reform and Over- 
sight will come to order. 

I am very pleased today to convene this hearing on the plans for 
the next decennial census in the year 2000. At 4 years out, it may 
seem early for us to be thinking about the census, but, in fact, it’s 
rather late. Major decisions in the planning process for the year 
2000 are well underway. Preparations for a decennial census usu- 
ally begin some 10 to 12 years in advance of census day, and al- 
ready millions of dollars have gone into planning and testing dif- 
ferent methods and techniques for the millennium census. 

Some of the Census Bureau’s major decisions were announced by 
Commerce Department officials yesterday. They announced new co- 
operative partnerships at the State and local levels. They an- 
nounced new plans for public awareness campaigns and more user- 
friendly^ forms. They also announced advances in fine-tuning the 
coimtry’s address list. And they announced the use of sampling and 
affiustment to complete the count, to reduce costs, and to try and 
eliminate the minority population undercounts. They also an- 
nounced the extensive use of other agencies’ records and files to 
complete missing information. 
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The Bureau says its new plan will cost a total of $3.9 billion. 
That is approximately $1 billion less than the estimated $4.8 bil- 
lion if we did the census the same way that it was done in 1990. 
However, it is still more than $1 billion more than the $2.6 billion 
spent on the 1990 census. 

What is really ftmdamentally at issue here is the methodology to 
be employed in conducting the decennial census. Prior to 1990, the 
census was done by an attempt at physically locating every live 
being in the United States. Because of the incremental costs and 
increasing difficulty in counting the hard to reach populations, 
such as flie homeless and illegal immigrants, plans for the 1990 
census included a “postenumeration survey,” which was a sample 
survey of the population which was to be used to adjust the origi- 
nal head count and to more accurately reflect the population that 
didn’t respond initially. 

However, l^cause of controversy over the accuracy and fairness 
of the sampling method, then-Commerce Secretary Mosbacher de- 
cided against using the adjusted number. Over 50 lawsuits were 
filed after the 1990 census, and some are still in the process of 
being decided. One of those cases. New York City v. Department of 
Commerce, was argued just last month before the Supreme Court, 
and we anticipate a decision in that case by June of this year. 

The Census Bureau has made the determination to use more ad- 
vanced statistical sampling methodologies in the 2000 census. Al- 
though technically very complicated, my understanding is that the 
Bureau will use sampling to adjust the census count after a phys- 
ical identification of 90 percent of the population in each county. 
It also plans to get at the hard to reach populations by conducting 
a separate survey of 750,000 households and incorporating that 
data into the initial figure to effect what Bureau officials have 
termed a “one-number” census. 

Clearly, the stakes are very lai^e, not only for fulfilling our con- 
stitutional mandate for apportionment, but for the billions of dol- 
lars in Federal grant moneys that are divvied up each year to pay 
for new roads, schools, Medicaid, and many other critical needs. 

My goals for convening this hearing on the 2000 decennial census 
are to bring together a group of experts — and I truly believe we 
have assembled a group of experts here today — who have experi- 
ence with decennial census issues and who will bring to ffie ^le 
a representative sample, if you will, of the various opinions. And 
there are many and varied opinions on the Bureau’s new, and 
somewhat controversial plans. 

Census issues are not only a new jurisdiction of this committee — 
and we are pleased to have with us the former gurus in this area — 
but they are likely new issues for those who were not in Congress 
for the intensive debates and the numerous pieces of legislation 
that were considered in the years leading up to and directly follow- 
ing the 1990 census. 

I believe it is important that our members realize the critical role 
they must play in guiding, shaping, and validating decisions about 
how our decennial census is going to be conducted. I want to ex- 
press my appreciation to Congressman Zeliff, whose subcommittee 
retains jurisdiction over this matter, for allowing me the oppor- 
tunity to hold a full committee hearing on this very critical issue. 
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Again, in doing so, I hope to raise the level of consciousness in Con- 
gress about these important issues. 

There are benefits as well as drawbacks to any methodology 
which may be chosen. It is best to air these earlier rather than 
later in the process; otherwise, the closer we get to the year 2000 
without understanding and resolving our differences, the greater 
the risk of tremendously costly changes to the final plans, and an- 
other decade of liti^tion and continued erosion in the public's con- 
fidence and participation in the decennial census. 

I want to welcome and introduce our witnesses. On our first 
panel, we are very pleased to have the distinguished Senator from 
Wisconsin, Mr. Herb Kohl. Senator Kohl, in an action which high- 
lights the level of concern about the ac^ustment issue, joined Sen- 
ators Specter and Feingold in submitting a brief in the case pend- 
ing, that I alluded to earlier, in the Supreme Court. We look for- 
ward very much to hearing his thoughts on the plans for the 2000 
census. 

We are also fortunate to have with us Congressman Tom Sawyer 
and Congressman Tim Petri, the chairman and ranking member, 
respectively, of the former Census Subcommittee. Both of these 
men put in many hours of subcommittee work and come before us 
with a level of expertise unparalleled in the House of Representa- 
tives. 

The other witnesses on the second panel, I will introduce at a 
later time. 

[The prepared statement of Hon. William F. Clinger, Jr., follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Hon. William F. Clinger, Jr., a Representative in 
Congress From the State of Pennsylvania 

I am pleased to convene this hearing today on the plans for the next decennial 
census in the year 2000. At four years out, it may seem early for us to ^ thinking 
about the Census. However, major decisions in the planning process for the year 
2000 are well underway. Preparations for a decennial census usually begin some 10 
to 12 years in advance of Census Day, Already, millions of dollars have gone into 
planning and testing dilTerent methods and techniques for the Millennium Census. 

Some of the Census Bureau’s major decisions were announced by Commerce De- 
partment oflicials yesterday. They announced new cooperative partner^ps at the 
state and local levels. They announced new plans for public awareness campaigns 
and more user-friendly forms. They announced advances in fine-tuning the countiVs 
address list. They announced the use of sampling and adjustment to complete the 
count, to reduce costs, and to try and eliminate the minority population 
undercounts. And they announced the extensive use of other agencies’ records and 
files to complete missing information. The Bureau says its new ^an will cost a total 
of $3.9 billion. That’s approximately one billion dollars less than the estimated $4.8 
billion (in 1992 dollars) if we did the census the way it was done in 1990. However, 
it’s still more than a billion doHare more than the $2.6 billion spent on the 19^ 
census. 

What is fundamentally at issue is the methodology to be employed in conducting 
the decennial census. Piior to 1990, the Census was done by an attempt at phys- 
ically locating every live being in the United States. Because of the incremental 
costs and increasing difficulty in counting the hard-to-reach populations, such as the 
homeless and illegal immigrants, plans for the 1990 Census included a **po8t enu- 
meration survey” — a sample survey of the population which was to be used to adjust 
the ori^nal headcount and to more accurately reflect the population that ^dn’t re- 
send initially. However, because of amtroversy over the accuracy and fairness of 
the sampling method, then-Commen^ Secretary Mosbacher decide against using 
the adjusted number. Over 60 lawsuits were filed after the 1990 Census, and some 
have yet to be decided. One of the cases, New York City v. Department of Commerce, 
was armed last month before the Supreme Court. A decision is due in June. 

The Census Bureau has made the determination to use more advanced statistical 
sampling methodologies in the 2000 Census. Although technically very complicated. 
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my understanding is that the Bureau will use sampling to adjust the census csmnt 
after a physical identification of 90% of the population in each county. It also plans 
to get at the hard-to-reach populations by conducting a separate survey of 750,000 
households and incorporating that data into the initial figure to effect what Bureau 
officials have termed a •one-number^ census. 

Clearly, the stakes are laige, not only for fulfilling our Constitutional mandate 
for apTOrtionment, but for the billions of dollars in federal grant monies that are 
divvied up each year to pay for new roads, schools, Medicaid, and other ciiticai 
needs. My goals for convenii^ this hearing on the 2000 Derennial Census, are to 
bring together a group of experts who have experience with decennial census issues, 
and who will bring to the table a representative sample, if you will, of the various 
opinions about the Bureau’s new plans. 

Census issues are not only new jurisdiction for this Committee, but they are likely 
new issues for those who were not in Congress for the intensive debates and numer- 
ous pieces of legislation that were considered in the years leading up to and directly 
following the 1990 census. I believe it is important that our Members realize the 
critical role they must play in guiding, shaping and validating decisions about how 
our decennial census is conducted. 

I want to thank Mr. ZelifT, whose subcommittee retains jurisdiction over this mat- 
ter, for allowing me the opportunity to hold a full committee hearing. Again, in 
doing so, I hope to raise the level of consciousness in Congress about these impor- 
tant issues. Tnere are benefits as well as drawbacks to any methodology chosen. It 
is best to air these earlier rather than later. Otherwise, the closer we get to 2000 
without understanding and resolving our differences, the greater the risk of tremen- 
dously costly changes to the final plans, another decade of litigation, and continued 
erosion in the public’s confidence and participation in the decennial census. 

I want to welcome and introduce our witnesses. On our first panel, we will hear 
from the Senator from Wisconsin, Herb Kohl. Senator Kohl; in an action which high- 
lights the level of concern about the adjustment issue, joined Senators Specter and 
Feingold in submitting a brief in the case pending before the Supreme Court. We 
look forward to hearing his thou^ts on the plans for the 2000 census. 

We are also fortunate to have with us Congressman Tom Sa^er and Congress- 
man Tom Petri, the Chairman and Ranking Member, respectively, of the fonner 
Census Subcommittee. Both these men put in many hours of subrammittee work, 
and come before us with a level of expertise unparalleled in the House of ^present- 
atives. 

Finally, we have a panel of experts that bring a great deal of knowledge and expe- 
rience to the table. We have two former Commerce Department officials here, Bruce 
Chapman served as Census Bureau Director under rasident Reagan — he is now 
President of the Discovery Institute in Seattle — and Barbara Bailar topped her 29- 
year career at the Census Bureau as Associate Director for Statistical Standards 
and Methodolo^. Dr. Bailar is now at the National Opinion Research Center at the 
University of Chicago. 

We are fortunate to have demographer Dr. Steve Murdock, who specializes in 
rural demographics and sociology at Texas A & M University. Also with us is 
Charles Schultze, Senior Fellow at The Brookings Institution, who has a distin- 
guished record of service in the federal government. He was the Director of the U. 
S. Bureau of the Buctet in the mid-GO’s, and Chairman of the Council of Economic 
Advisors under President Carter. More recently, he chaired the ‘Panel on Census 
Requirements in the Year 2000 and Beyond” sponsored by the Committee on Na- 
tional Statistics. And testi^ng jointly with Dr. ^hultze, and also having served on 
the Census 2000 panel is Dr. James Tru^ll, economist and statistician, currently 
a professor of economics and public alTaira at Princeton, he is also the Director of 
the Universi^s Office of Population Research, I want to thank you all for coming, 
some of you from across the country, and welcome you to this important discussion 
today. 

Mr. Clinger. At this time, I would defer to the gentlelady from 
Florida if she has any opening statement. 

Mrs. Thurman. 

Mrs. Thurman. Mr. Chairman, I do have an opening statement; 
however, I would like to get unanimous consent to go ahead and 
have it submitted for the record. I think you have summed up all 
of our concerns, and I would like to have this time for our wit- 
nesses to come and speak to us, and not use their time any more 
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than just to listen to their expertise. And we appreciate them being 
here this morning. 

Mr. Clinger. Without objection, so ordered. 

[The prepared statement of Hon. Karen L. Thurman follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Hon. Karen L. Thurman, a Representative in 
Congress From the State of Florida 

Thank you Mr. Chairman. I am pleased that the Full Cbmmittee is examining 
this important subject. The National Security, International Affairs, and Criminm 
Justice Subcommittee held an oversight hearing on the 2000 census back in Octo- 
ber. As I said then, all of us have a vested interest in assuring that the 2000 census 
is the most accurate possible — to make sure that everyone is counted. 

The census is used for Congressional representation and to distribute billions of 
dollars in Federal funds. It is used by state governments to distribute fonds among 
communities. Local ^vemments use it to plan fire protection and and)ulance routes. 
Corporations use it in marketing. 

There are three key issues as the 1^)00 census approaches: the public must be con- 
vinced that the procedures are fair to every citken, professional statisticians and 
demographers must be convinced that the Bureau’s methods are valid, and finally 
Congress must be convinced that the procedures are fair. 

The census has never been perfect, and never will be. George Washington com- 
plained about the first census. In 1870 several cities had to be recount^ In 1940 
the Census Bureau began estimating how manv people were missed. 

The total undercount has come down considerably since 1940, but the difference 
in undercount between Blacks and Whites has pemsted. In 1990, the underaiunt 
went up for the first tiim since 1940, and the mITerential was larger than it had 
ever been. 

Since 1980, the experts at the Census Bureau have been telling us that with 
enou^ time and resources, they can solve the problem of the underoount. They 
made a valiant eflbrt in 19M, but enough questions were raised about those proce- 
dures by statisticians and politicians that the Secretaiy of Commerce chose not to 
correct the census numbers. 

For Florida that meant a loss of millions of dollars. In Medicaid alone, according 
to GAO estimates, Florida lost 8.2 million dollars in 1991 because the a4ju8ted cen- 
sus numbers were not used. Over the decade, Florida is likely to lose over 100 mil- 
lion dollars in Medicaid funds alone. 

We are here today to make sure that the 2000 census is fair — fair to states like 
Florida who are shouldering an unfair burden, and fair to both the poor and home- 
less, in rural and urban areas, who are left out of the census. 

If we are to make the 2000 census more equitable, a strong partnei^ip between 
the Congress and the Bureau of the Census is absolutely necessary. 

The first goal for the Census Bureau must to ensure the public confidence in 
the numbers. Duri^ the October hearing before the National &curity Subcemmit- 
tee, the Insie^r General for the Department of Commerce criticked the Census 
Bureau’s decision on sampling because other options would save more money. What 
he did not take into account was the effect sampling might have on public con- 
fidence. If public confidence is lost, future censuses will be imperiled. Tiiis creates 
a tight balancing act — maintaining public confidence and provi^ng cost-effective- 
ness. 

The Census Bureau must also convince the professional community that their pn>- 
cedures are sound. Robert Fay, the Senior Mathematical Statistician at the Census 
Bureau, said in 1993, “the 1990 [post enumeration survey] was so complex that the 
statistical profession has been unable to achieve a unified perspective on even its 
most technical and presumably objective aspects.” 

If the Census Bureau convinces the public that its procedures aie fair, and con- 
vinces the demographic community that its methodologies are sound, it will go a 
long way towards convincing Congress that the census is equitable. 

I would like to commenp both Chairman Clinger and my good friend from New 
Hampshire, Chairman Zeliff, for the truly bipartisan manner in which this hearing 
is being conducted. As I stated during the October Subcommittee hearing, there are 
a lot of stakeholders in this game and W working together, we can ma&e sure the 
data collected from the 2000 census will benefit every American as we enter the 
21 St centurv. 

Finally, I want to welcome all of toda/s witnesses. I look forward to their testi- 
mony. I also want to take this opportunity to thank Congressman Sawyer for all 
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the assistance he gave me during cmr (Mober hearing* He provides a great deal of 
knowMge on this subject, as do Conimssman Petri and Senator KohL 

ITsank you Mr. Chairman and I yi^d back. 

Mr. Clinger. Are there any other opening statements? 

Mrs, Morelia. 

Mrs. Morella. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I will just make a 
very brief comment. I want to thank you, first of all, for calling this 
hearing to look at the importent issues to be addressed in planning 
the census. Boy, how time flies. It was 10 years ago when I startea 
in Congress, and I served, initially, on that committee that dealt 
with census and population. And then my heirs are here who have 
done such a superlative job. 

It’s a very critical process, as critical an exercise in democra<y as 
it’s always been, and we are looking now at how the distribution 
of funds, that will gain even more attention at a time of general 
budget constraints, how we’re going to be able to manage this in 
an expeditious way, with accuracy, and at what cost. 

How should the Census Bureau carry out its responsibilities in 
the most efficient way possible? Are there new ways of doing old 
things that will provide the quality product we deserve at a cost 
we can afford? The Census Bureau has worked very hard to devise 
an approach that responds to these questions, but we are here to 
see whether or not the process could be even fine-tuned more. 

I am glad, Mr. Chairman, that you have been able to assemble 
these two panels of very distinguished people who can add to the 
knowledge that we have, give us their technical knowledge, special 
perspectives, and years of experience. 

I thank you, Mr. Chairman, I will submit a longer statement for 
the record. 

[The prepared statements of Hon. Constance A. Morella, Hon. 
William H. Zeliff, Jr., and Hon. Carrie P. Meek follow:] 

Prepared Statement of Hon. Conotance A. Morella, a Representative in 
Congress Prom the State of Maryland 

Mr. Chairman, thank you for calling this hearing to l<H>k at some of the important 
issues that need to be addressed in planning the census coming up in the year ^00. 
This process, called for by the U.S, Constitution, is as critical an exercise in democ- 
racy today as it has always been. The results of this effort serve as the basis for 
making many decisions in our Government ranging from apportionment to Voting 
Rights Act enforcement to deciding how Federal funds are distributed in a fair and 
equitable manner. The distribution of funds gains even more attention at a time of 
general budget constraints and at a time wnen many policies are undergoing in- 
creased scrutiny and change. Thus, accuracy is critical. 

But, at what cost? How should the Census Bureau carry out its responsibilities 
in the most efRcient manner possible? Are there new ways of doing old things that 
will provide the quality product we deserve at a cost we can afford? The Census Bu- 
reau has worked hard to devise an approach that responds to these questions but 
could the process be fine-tuned even more? 

I am glad, Mr. Chairman, that you were able to assemble these distinguished pan- 
els today so that we all can draw on their tedinical knowledge, special perspectives, 
and years of experience. The paneVs insights into controversial issues such as cen- 
sus sampling tediniques €md cenms adjustments should be particularly valuable to 
the numbers of this committee. 

As you know, 1 have one of the largest concentrations of Federal employees in any 
congressional district in the country. These employees include some who will be in- 
volved in the data gathering process and some who will be using the data. I single 
out these individuals because they have a special interest in knowing that weTe 
going to “get it right* in the year 2000. 
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Prepared Statement of Hon, William H. Zeliff, Jr., a Representative in 
Congress From the State New Hampshire 

Last October, as Chairman of the Subcommittee on National Security, InWr- 
national Affairs, and Criminal Justice, I convened an oversight hearing to review 
the status of the Bureau’s Census 2000 preparations. At that time, Census Bureau 
Director Dr. Martha Riche informed the Subcommittee that the Bureau was plan- 
ning to use a new methodology which would incorporate a statistical adjustment 
into the oflicial census count. 

The Census Bureau presented this methodology in its official public “roll out” of 
its Census ^00 plan yesterday. This plan is a^amatic departure ifrom liie 1990 
and earlier censuses. Most si^ificantly the Bureau will be using sampling to derive 
the official census count for the first time. Other major changes include incorporat- 
ing the results of an independent sampling survey into the official census count to 
a^ust for the undercount and using administrative records to supplement the count 
of non responding households. 

While each of these features may have positive benefits, they also have many po- 
tential negative implications which could have dramatic effects on the costs and ac- 
curacy of the census. In 1980, the decennial census cost $1.1 trillion dollars. In 
1990, the census cost $2.6 billion. And, if the 2000 census is conducted the same 
way it was in 1990, the cost is estimated to rise to $4.8 billion. These are astronom- 
ical increases. Ironically, although we spent twice as much in 1990 as in 1980, the 
differential undercount increased. 

Because of these increasing costs and decreasing accuracy, Congress, and in par- 
ticular my Subcommittee, is faced with some very difficult policy decisions. Should 
the Bureau stop counting when it reaches 90%, and sample for the last 10%? Should 
the Bureau use the results of an independent sample survey, known as the Inte- 

S rated Coverage Measurement, to adjust for the predicted undercount? Should the 
ureau use administrative rea>rds from the IRS, the Food Stamp Program, Social 
Security and several other programs to supplement the count of nonresponding 
households? Should the Bureau seek to make broader use of other federal agency 
cooperation, including the Postal Service? Should the Bureau focus on wider public 
relation efforts, a shorter response form, and other measures to increase the initial 
response rate? Could we not save money by increasing the initial response rate? 
These are just some of the questions that, it seems to me, must be answered I think 
today’s fiiU committee hearing will be a big step in bringing these issues to the 
public’s attention. 

However, the bottom line is that we must get this next census right. We cannot 
afford to spend billions of dollars fixing errors not addressed in planning, or accu- 
mulated later in costly court battles. In my view, the goal of a cost-effective and ac- 
curate census remains achievable. Over the next four years, my Subcommittee plans 
to work extensively with the Bureau, statistical experts. Members of Congress and 
other stakeholders to meet that important goal. 


Prepared ^atement of Hon. Carrie P. Meek, a Representative in Congre^ 
From the State of Florida 

Mr. Chairman, I appreciate veiy much your having this hearing at this time so 
that Congress can ^t involved in the 2000 Census. Article 1 section 2 of the Con- 
stitution says that Congress “shall by law direct” the manner by which the census 
shall be done. This hearing will help us comply with this constitutional mandate. 

I am very concerned that the Census Bureau, in order to save money, is proposing 
to use a new hybrid way to conduct the census. The Bureau proposes to actually 
€»unt people until theyVe counted 90 percent of the people in a county and then 
use a sampling method to count the remaining 10 percent. One of our witnesses, 
Dr. Murdock, says, at page 3 of his written statement, that this approach would be 
likely to have a disproportionate impact on minority racial/ethnic groups. I presume 
he is referring to groups like African Americans, Hispanic Americans, and Cuban 
Americans. He also says this approach will affect the accuracy of the count in many 
rural areas. 

I have a social interest in accurate census data for African Americans and other 
minorities. The boundaries of my district, Alcee Hastings district, and Corrine 
Browns district were established in 1992 hy the Federal court in order to comply 
with the Voting Rights Act of 1965. It is difficult enough for a legislature or a Fe^ 
eral court to draw district boundaries. We should not make it any harder for them 
by having census data which are less accurate for African Americans and other mi- 
norities than they are for whites. 
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I cannot support a diange in the way the census is done unless I have assurances 
that the chan^ will not make the data for counting African Americans and other 
minority gmu^m less accurate than they are now« 

So, Mr. Chairman, I have a request of you and then a question for the panel. My 
request, Mr. Chairman, is that the Committee send a letter to the Census Bureau 
asking whether it can give us such assurances. 1 also would like the Census Bureau 
to tell the Committee why it decided on a 90 nercent direct count and a 10 percent 
sample. Why not, for example, a 95 percent oirect count and a 5 percent sample? 
Or a 50 percent direct count and a 50 percent sample? How mudS wmild each of 
these alternatives save us? Mr. Chairman, will you send such a letter? 

Mr. Clinger. Any further opening statements? 

The gentleman from Mainland. 

Mr. Ehrlich. Now I feel peer pressure from my colleague from 
Florida to forego, but I have no choice, since I’m here representing 
my chairman. I have a very brief statement, Mr. Chairman. 

On behalf of Chairman Zeliff and myself, I thank Chairman 
Clinger for holding this hearing at the full committee level in order 
to hi^light the importance of the Bureau’s plans for Census 2000. 
It is critical Congress understand and consider the direction the 
Bureau has decided to take with Census 2000. The understanding 
gained today will assist my subcommittee’s work with the Bureau 
in future hearings. 

Last October, Chairman Zeliff convened an oversight hearing to 
review the status of Census 2000. At that hearing, we had Census 
director. Dr. Martha Farnsworth Riche, Commerce Inspector Gen- 
eral, Frank DeGeorge, ahd Nye Stevens from the GAO testify. Dr. 
Riche informed the subcommittee that the Bureau was planning to 
use a new methodology which would incorporate a statistical ad- 
justment into the official census count. 

Since our subcommittee census hearing, further developments 
have occurred regarding the census. On January 10, the Supreme 
Court heard arguments, as the chairman has already testified. Just 
yesterday, the Bureau presented its official public roll-out of its 
Census 2000 plans, which is a radical departure from the 1990 and 
earlier censuses. 

Major features in its plan include sampling for nonresponse, in- 
corporating results of an independent sample survey into the offi- 
cial census count, and using administrative records from major na- 
tional program to supplement the count of nonresponding house- 
holds. 

In an effort to determine whether these Census 2000 plans ad- 
dress problems that the 1990 census encountered and issues which 
arose from its proposed adjustment, Chairman Clinger has con- 
vened this full committee hearing today. I want to thank my col- 
leagues appearing before the committee today. As a freshman 
Member, I look forward to hearing your thoughts and insights on 
the Bureau’s plans for Census 2000^. 

I thank the indulgence of the chairman and the ranking member. 

Mr. Clinger. 'There being no further opening statements, I am 
now very pleased to call upon our first panel, if they would come 
forward, please: Senator Kohl, Congressman Sawyer, and Con- 
gressman Petri. 

Gentlemen, we welcome you, especially Senator Kohl, we appre- 
ciate your taking time to come and share your insights on this crit- 
ical matter with us. We are also delighted to have, as I said, our 
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former and continuing gurus on this issue from the House side, Mr. 
Sawyer and Mr. Petri. 

So, gentlemen, welcome. Senator Kohl, would you lead off, 
please. 

STATEMENTS OF HON. HERBERT KOHL, A U.S. SENATOR FROM 

THE STATE OF WISCONSINi HON. THOMAS C. SAWYER, A 

REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATK OF OHIO; 

AND HON. THOMAS E. PETRI, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CON- 

GRESS FROM THE STATE OF WISCONSIN 

Senator Kohl. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Thank you for inviting 
me to address the committee today. Althoi^h I am no longer a 
member of the Senate Governmental Affairs Committee, I still take 
a keen interest in our census. 

As you know, I recently filed an amicus brief in the case on ad- 
iustment of the census before the Supreme Court, which was heard 
last month. I am optimistic that the Supreme Court will agree that 
the 1990 census should not be adjusted. And if there is no objec- 
tion, I would like to submit a copy of the amicus brief for the 
record, at this time. 

As we approach a new census, it is incumbent on all of us to do 
all that we can to ensure that everyone living in the United States 
on census day is counted. It is also our duty to ensure that the 
Census Bureau not rely on adjustment procedures that may result 
in a count that sacrifices the accuracy of the population distribu- 
tion among the States. 

The census is one of the few mandates of our Constitution. Arti- 
cle I, section 2, requires an actual enumeration, an individual 
count, not a statistical survey or poll of our Nation’s population, 
every 10 years. There is little disagreement that the census should 
be as accurate as possible. 

It disturbs me quite a bit that many people are missed in the 
census and that those missed are disproportionately poor, dis- 
proportionately minorities, and disproportionately isolated from our 
society. Their lack of representation is a solemn problem of equity 
that none of us should take lightly. 

Public confidence in the census may have reached an all-time low 
in 1990. Many people know more about the problems with the cen- 
sus than the successes. Yet public confidence is essential for the 
volimtaiy cooperation that will control costs, and it is essential to 
achieve the level of accuracy that we all desire. 

The State of Wisconsin has demonstrated, admirably, how State 
and local governments can play a role in improving the accuracy 
of the census. Wisconsin was given an award following the last cen- 
sus for the highest mail-back rate in the country. Mu«i of the cred- 
it for that goes to the good people of Wisconsin who take their re- 
sponsibilities seriously. But credit also belongs to the State and 
local officials, university faculty and staff, and our congressional 
delegation. 

All of those officials worked hard to make sure that every citizen 
knew his or her responsibility. That is why it struck me as a par- 
ticularly cruel twist of fate that Wisconsin would have lost a seat 
in the House of Representatives had the census been adjusted. But 
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that is not the reason that I opposed the adjusting of the 1990 cen- 
sus. 

After considerable study and consultation with a number of ex- 
perts, many of whom wll testify before your committee today, I 
came to the conclusion that the proposed adjustment not only failed 
to improve the accuracy of the census, but it probably would have 
undermined the accuracy of the population distribution among the 
States. 

In retrospect, we were extremely fortunate that we did not adjust 
the 1990 census. Several months after that contentious decision in 
July 1991, the Census Bureau discovered an error in the adjust- 
ment procedures that significantly reduced the undercount. Let me 
emphasize the word “significant.” That is not my term but one used 
by Robert Fay, senior mathematical statistician at the Census Bu- 
reau. 

If we had adjusted the 1990 census in July 1991, we would have 
had to do it all over again a few months later. Now, that is no way 
to build confidence in either the census or an adjustment proce- 
dure. Let us not forget, an adjustment is not a recount. It is, at 
best, an estimate about who was missed in the actual census, and 
it is an estimate based on hundreds of different factors. 

I am pleased that the Census Bureau has begun the process of 
informing the American public of its plans for the 2000 census. 
There are a number of aspects of the plan for 2000 that make great 
strides over what was done in 1990, and I know that others will 
address these improvements in their testimony. 

Unfortunately, some of the new procedures proposed for 2000 
concern me. The procedures surrounding sampling for nonresponse 
and adjusting for the undercount will do more to undermine public 
confidence, both in 2000 and in the future. These procedures may 
save money in the short run, but we may end up with a census 
count that is less accurate and less fair. 

Sampling for nonresponse is not something we should dismiss 
out of hand. We all have experience with sample surveys as part 
of our campaigns, and they can be remarkably accurate devices. 
But what is envisioned for the 2000 census is something that is 
quite different. The procedures for getting from the mail-back rate 
to the 90 percent cutoff for sampling are greatly disturbing. There 
appears to be no scientific method for determining who is included 
and who is not. 

We are asked to believe that this sample will be more acciirate 
than the census, but we are given little reason to believe that. This 
is a survey of 1.2 million housing units, yet we know from years 
of study that surveys conducted by the Census Bureau of 50,000 to 
60,000 households have a much more serious undercount problem 
than the census. 

I fear that, when the work is done, the 2000 census will have a 
higher undercount than in 1990. This will increase the pressure for 
some sort of statistical adjustment, but the same questions will dog 
adjustment in 2000 as in 1990. Is it more accurate for all levels of 
geography? Is it more accurate for the population distribution? Is 
the system firee from errors like those discovered following the deci- 
sion not to adjust? How will we know if it is error-free? 
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Ultimately, as the Constitution requires, we want a census as 
close to an actual enumeration as possible. The Census Bureau 
must prove to us that the problems of 1990 will not be there in the 
year 2000. Matching 170,000 households to the census files was a 
serious problem in 1990. In 2000, there will be nearly 5 times as 
many households in the survey and less time to do the match. 

I very much hope that the 2000 census is the most accurate ever 
and that there is no need for statistical measures to improve the 
count. I hope toda/s hearing will move us closer to a 2000 census 
that is fair and beyond reproach. 

So I thank you, Mr, Chairman, for inviting me to address the 
committee, and I am sorry I am \inable to stay, as I have to get 
back to the Senate. 

[The prepared statement of Hon. Herbert Kohl and the amicus 
brief follow:] 

Prepaked Statement of Hon. Herbert Kohl, a U.S. Senator From the State 

OF Wisconsin 

Thank you Mr. Chairman for inviting me to address the Committee today. Al- 
though I am no longer a member of the Senate Governmental AfTairs Committee, 
I still take a keen interest in our census. As you know, I recently filed an amicus 
brief in the case on adjustment of the census before the Supreme Court, heard last 
month. I am optimistic that the Supreme Court will agree that the 1990 census 
should not be adjusted and, if there is no objection, I would like to submit a copy 
of the amicus brief for the Record at this time. 

As we approach a new census, it is incumbent on all of us to do all we can to 
ensure that everyone living in the United States on census day be counted. It is also 
our duty to ensure that the Census Bureau not rely on adjustment procedures that 
may result in a count that sacrifices the accuracy of the population distribution 
among the states. 

The census is one of the few mandates of our Constitution. Article I, Section 2 
recmires an "actual enumeration”— an individual count not a statistical survey or 
poll— of our Nation's population every 10 years. There is little disagreement that the 
census should be as accurate as possible. 

It disturbs me greatly that many i^ple are missed in the census and that those 
missed are disproportionately poor, disproportionately minorities, and disproportion- 
ately isolated from our society. Their lack of representation is a solemn problem of 
equity that none of us should take lightly. 

Public confidence in the census may have reached an all time low in 1990. Most 
people know more about the problems with the census than the successes. Yet, pub- 
lic cxinfidence is essential for the voluntary cooperation that will control costs, and 
it is essential to achieve the level of accuracy we all desire. 

The State of Wisconsin has demonstrated admirably how state and local govern- 
ments can play a role in improving the accuracy of the census. Wisconsin was given 
an ^ard following the last census for the hipest mail back rate in the country. 
Much of the credit for that goes to the good people of Wisconsin, who take their re- 
sponsibilities seriously. But credit also belongs to the state and local officials, uni- 
versity faculty and staff, and our Congre^ional delegation. All of those officials 
worked hard to make sure every citizen knew his or her responsibility. 

That is why it struck me as a particularly cruel twist of fate that Wisconsin would 
have lost a seat in the House of Representatives had the census been adjusted. But 
that is not the reason I opposed adjusting the 1990 census. After considerable study 
and consultation with a number of experts — many of whom will testify before your 
TOmimtt^ today — I came to the conclusion that the proposed adijustment not only 
fmled to improve the accuracy of the census, but it probably would have undermined 
the accuracy of the population distribution among the states. 

In retrospect, we were extremely fortunate that we did not adjust the 1990 cen- 
sus. Several months after that contentious decision in July 1991, the Census Bureau 
discovered an error in the adjustment procedures that significantly reduced the 
undercount. Let me emphasize the word significant. That is not my term, but one 
used by Kobert Fay, Senior Mathematical Statistician at the Census Bureau. 

If we had adjusted the 1990 census in July 1991, we would have had to do it all 
over again a few months later. That is no way to build confidence in either the cen- 
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8U8 or an adjustment procedure. Let us not forget: An adjustment is not a recount. 
It is, at best, an estimate about who was missed in the actual census^ — and it is an 
estimate based on hundreds of different factors. 

I am pleased that the Census Bureau has begun the process of informing the 
American public of its plans for the 2000 census. There are a number of aspects of 
the plan for 2000 that make gmat strides over what was done in 1990 - and I know 
that others will address these improvements in their testimony. 

Unfortunately, some of the new procedures proposed for 2000 concern me. The 
procedures surrounding sampling for nonresponse, and adjusting for the undercount 
will do ihore to undermine public confidence both in 2000 and m the foture. These 
procedures may save money in the short run, but we may end up with a census 
count that is less accurate, less fair. 

Sampling for nonresponse is not something we should dismiss out of hand. We 
all have experience with sample surveys as part of our campaigns, and they can be 
remarkably accurate devices. But what is envisioned for the 2000 census is some- 
thing cpiite different. 

The procedures for getting from the mail back rate to the 90 percent cutoff for 
sampling are greatly cfisturbing. There appears to be no scientific method for deter- 
minmg who is included and who is not. 

We are asked to believe that this sample will be more accurate than the census, 
but we are given little reason to believe that. This is a survey of 1.2 million housing 
units, yet we know from years of study that surveys conducted by the Census Bu- 
reau of 50 to 60 thousand households nave a much more serious undercount prob- 
lem than the census. 

I fear that when the work is done, the 2000 census will have a hi^er undercount 
than in 1990. This will increase the pressure for some sort of statistical adjustment. 
But the same miestions will dog adjustment in 2000 as in 1990. Is it more aaairate 
for all levels of ^graphy? Is it more aonirate for the population distribution? Is 
the system free from errors like those discovered following the decision not to ad- 
just? How will we know if it is error free? Ultimately, as the Constitution requires, 
we want a census as close to an actual enumeration as possible. 

The Census Bureau must prove to us that the problems of 1990 will not be there 
in 2000. Matching 170,000 households to the Census files was a serious problem in 
1990, In 2000 there will be nearly 5 times as many households in the survey, and 
less time to do the match. 

I sini^rely hope that the 2000 rensus is the most accurate ever, and that there 
is no need for statistical measures to improve the count. I hope toda/s hearing wiO 
move us closer to a 2000 census that is fair and beyond reproach. 

Again, thank you Mr, Chairman for inviting me to address the Committee. 
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INTEREST OF AMICI CURIAE 

Herb Kohl, Aden Specter and Russell Feingold are 
United States Senators who, as citizens, legislators and 
members of the Senate Committee on the Judiciary, share 
a direct interest in the integrity of the census.' The deci- 
sion, by a divided panel, of the court of appeals in 
City of New York v. U.S. Department of Commerce, 
34 F.3d 1 1 14 (2nd Cir. 1994), cert, granted, 64 U.S.L.W. 
3238 (Sept. 27, 1995), questions not only that integrity 
but the countless decisions made, since 1991. by local, 
state and federal governments relying on the census for 
its accuracy and fairness. 

' Senator Kohl was, until 1993, the Chairman of the Subcommittee 
on Government Information and Regulation of the Senate’s Com- 
mittee on Governmental Affairs, which has oversight jurisdiction 
of the census. 
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A decision by this Court to affirm the court of appeals 
would lead, inexorably, to a reapportionment of the Con- 
gress and, directly, to the mid-decade loss by Wisconsin 
and Pennsylvania of seats in the U.S. House of Repre- 
sentatives and their corresponding votes in the electoral 
college. Id. at 1122. Moreover, the harsh consequences 
of the court of appjeals’ decision would reach every level 
of government and every citizen for they have properly 
relied, for the last four years, on the accuracy of the 1990 
census to conduct the public’s business and to ensure 
“equal representation for equal numbers of people.” 
Wesbeny v. Sanders, 376 U.S. 1, 7-8 ( 1964). 

The principal petitioner and the principal respondent 
have consented to the filing of this brief, and their letters 
of consent are on file with the Clerk of the Court pursuant 
to Rule 37. With the United States and the States of 
Wisconsin and Oklahoma (in Case Nos. 94-1614 and 
94-1631, respectively, which have been consolidated with 
this case), amici request that this Court reverse the deci- 
sion of the court of appeals, thereby affirming the district 
court’s judgment and the 1991 decision by the Secretary 
of Commerce that declined to use statistical sampling to 
adjust the results of the census, 

SUMMARY OF ARGUMENT 

The Constitution, in Article I. section 2, mandates an 
“actual enumeration” of the country’s population every 
10 years. The census serves two related and equally 
compelling purposes: to count the population and to 
locate the people of this country by state and political 
subdivision. The results of the census determine the ap- 
portionment of the House of Representatives, the number 
of presidential electors for each state, the shape of state 
legislative districts, and boundaries for county and city 
elections. In addition, Congress and the executive branch 
rely on the decennial census to allocate federal funds to 
state and local governments. The census, in this federalist 
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system, provides nothing less than distributive fairness in 
a country of 250 million people. 

The census is an enumeration, an individual count 
under the Constitution of the “whole number of persons 
in each state,” not a statistical survey or poll. And it is 
imperfect. Long before the 1990 census, there was con- 
troversy over whether statistical sampling procedures 
should be used to adjust the results for the miscounting 
that occurs in every census. For at least 50 years, ccm- 
cem has grown about undercounling, particularly “differ- 
ential undercounts” (higher undercount rates for certain 
racial and ethnic minority groups than for non-minorities). 
That has led to repeated proposals, repeatedly rejected 
by Congress and the courts, to alter or statistically “ad- 
just” the decennial census data to “improve” their 
accuracy. 

The precise number of people and their distribution 
within the United States can never be determined with 
absolute certainty. The size of the country, its hetero- 
geneity, and the mobility of its population over a large 
area make that impossible. Some people are unwilling 
to be counted while others are unable to complete the 
census forms. Given the complexity and inherent imper- 
fection of any census, the question for this Court is 
whether the administrative decision not to adjust the 1990 
census was within the range of choices constitutionally 
available to the federal government through the Depart- 
ment and Secretary of Commerce. Indeed, the dispositive 
question is not whether there was an undercount, but 
whether it is possible to “remedy” an undercount without 
damaging the accuracy, the credibility and the distribu- 
tive fairness of the census. 

Any decision to adjust the census cannot be based 
solely on the possibility, or even the certainty, that the 
statistically-adjusted result might reflect more accurately 
the total population of the country or any particular state. 
Adjusted totals must, if they are to supplant the census, 
reflect as well a more accurate distribution of the relative 
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population among the states, counties, cities, wards, and 
precincts of the United States. The Secretary’s decision 
in 1991 to leave the census intact rested on persuasive 
evidence that the proposed adjustmente failed to improve — 
and, indeed, probably would undermine — ^the accuracy 
of the population distribution among the states. The 
court of appeals improperly applied strict scrutiny to the 
Secretary’s decision, mistakenly equating a dispute over 
“equal representation” with a dispute between statisticians. 
Yet under any standard of review, strict or deferential, 
the Secretary’s decision should be affirmed. 

The proposed adjustment at issue here would sacrifice 
distributive accuracy — “fairness,” the district court said. 
City of New York v. US. Department of Commerce, 822 
F. Supp. 906, 924 (E.D.N.Y. 1993) {City of New York 
III ) — on the altar of an unattainable statistical ideal for 
the country as a whole. The adjustment would “count” 
six million unidentified people yet “discount” more than 
900,000 people actually counted and identified by the 
census. If the census were now adjusted, the record sug- 
gests the population of 29 states arguably would be more 
accurately reflected, but the p)opulation count in the re- 
maining 21 states would become less accurate and, ac- 
cordingly, less fair. Administrative decisions can turn 
on these statistical distinctions, but constitutional decisions 
should not. 


PROCEDURAL BACKGROUND 

Statistical adjustment, which has had its advocates 
since the 1950s, first became a major issue for the 1980 
census. See Jennifer D. Williams, Congressional 
Research Service Report For Congress, Decennial 
Census Coverage; The Adjustment Issue 5 (1994) 
(the “CRS Report”). On May 13, 1980, the Secretary of 
Commerce directed the Census Bureau to decide whether 
to adjust the 1980 census results. Declining to do that, 
the Bureau maintained that its “coverage improvement 
programs had been successful and that there was no 
accurate method available to adjust the population data.” 
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Id. at 6. The Bureau stressed the need for continuing 
research on undercount measurement. See U.S. Library 
of Congress, Adjusting the 1990 Census, p. 6. 

Following the announcement, more than 50 lawsuits 
were filed, most asking the courts to order the census 
statistically adjusted. In one case, Carey v. Klutznick, 508 
F. Supp. 420 (S.D.N.Y. 1980), decided sub nom., Cuomo 
V. Baldridge, 61 A F. Supp. 1089 (S.D.N.Y. 1987), the 
State of New York alleged that, because of the 1980 
undercount of African-Americans and Hispanics, it lost 
a congressional seat and millions of dollars in federal 
funds. The court affirmed the Census Bureau’s conclu- 
sion that adequate census adjustment methodology had 
not been developed. Id. at 1107; see U.S. Library of 
Congress. Adjusting the 1990 Census, p. 7. 

For the 1990 census, the Census Bureau created an 
Undercount Steering Committee and staff to address the 
undercount issue. The Bureau also solicited opinions on 
adjustment from outside experts and organizations includ- 
ing the American Statistical Association and the National 
Academy of Sciences. See City of New York III, 822 
F. Supp. at 913-14. On October 30. 1987, however, the 
Commerce Department announced that it did not intend 
to adjust the 1990 census for a number of reasons, includ- 
ing the inherent subjectivity and questionable reliability 
of the adjustment process. 

Within a year, the plaintiffs sued to enjoin the 1990 
census, challenging its methodology and seeking to re- 
verse the administrative decision against adjustment. The 
Department of Commerce, its Secretary, the Census Bu- 
reau, President George Bush and other public officials, all 
defendants, moved to dismiss the case, but the U.S. Dis- 
trict Court for the Eastern District of New York con- 
cluded that the plaintiffs had standing to challenge the 
census on constitutional grounds. City of New York v. 
U.S. Department of Commerce, 713 F. Supp. 48 
(E.D.N.Y. 1989) (City of New York /). The district 
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court also ruled that it would review the Secretary’s deci- 
sion not to adjust the 1990 census under the “arbitrary 
and capricious” standard of review established by the 
Administrative Procedure Act, 5 U.S.C, §706 (2) (A) 
(1982) (“APA”). See City of New York /, 713 F. Supp. 
at 54. 

The parties ultimately agreed that the Commerce De- 
partment would vacate its 1987 decision against the pro- 
spective census adjustment — ^provided that Robert A. 
Mosbacher, then Secretary of Commerce, would decide by 
July 15, 1991 “de novo and ‘with an open mind’ whether 
adjustment was warranted.” City of New York III, 822 
F. Supp. at 915. The stipulation acknowledged the Com- 
merce Department’s program to gather the statistical data 
necessary for an adjustment, and the Department estab- 
lished “guidelines” for the Secretary’s decision. With the 
stipulation, the parties also created an eight-member Spe- 
cial Advisory Panel of statistical and demographic experts 
with the plaintiffs naming four of the experts. 

The plaintiffs then challenged the Department’s guide- 
lines as vague and inadequate and sought a declaratory 
judgment that a statistical adjustment would not violate 
the Constitution or any federal statute. The defendants 
again responded that the plaintiffs’ challenge presented a 
nonjusticiable political question. In City of New York v. 
U.S. Department of Commerce, 739 F. Supp. 761, 767-68 
(E.D.N.Y. 1990) (City of New York II), the district 
court again rejected the political question defense and 
concluded that statistical adjustment per se would not 
violate the Constitution or federal law. 

On July 15, 1991, with the case pending, Secretary 
Mosbacher announced that the 1 990 census would not be 
adjusted. See 56 Fed. Reg, 33582 (the “Decision”). Ap- 
pearing before the census subcommittee of the House of 
Representatives’ Committee on the Post Office and Civil 
Service. Mosbacher testified that “[ajfter a thorough re- 
view, T find the evidence in support of an adjustment to 
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be inconclusive and unconvincing.” Oversight Hearing to 
Review Census Adjustment Decision: Hearing Before the 
Subcomm. on Census and Population of the House 
Comm, on the Post Office and Civil Service, 102d 
Cong., 1st Sess. 13 (1991) (testimony of Robert A. 
Mosbacher).- 

The district court tried the case for more than two 
weeks in 1992, hearing a wide variety of testimony and 
evidence. In an April 13, 1993 decision. Judge Joseph M. 
McLaughlin declined to overturn the Commerce Depar:- 
ment’s decision against adjustment and held that the Sec- 
retary’s decision, construed in light of constitutional re- 
quirements, was not “so beyond the pale of reason as to 
be arbitrary or capricious.” City of New York HI, 822 
F. Supp. at 929. 

On July 6, 1993, the plaintiffs appealed the decision 
to the U.S. Court of Appeals for the Second Circuit. 
Vacating and remanding the district court’s decision, the 
appellate court concluded last year that “given the con- 
cededly greater accuracy of the adjusted count, the Secre- 
tary’s decision was not entitled to be upheld without a 
showing by the Secretary that the refusal to adjust the 
census was essential to the achievement of a legitimate 
governmental objective.” Citv of New York, 34 F.3d at 
1 1 24. This Court granted the petitions for a writ of cer- 
tiorari on September 27, 1995. 


- Following the Secretary’s decision not to adjust the 1990 census, 
the States of Wisconsin and Oklahoma intervened as defendants in 
the New York district court case. Wisconsin had filed suit in the 
U.S. District Court for the Western District of Wisconsin ^o enjo'n 
the prono.sed adiustment, but the .state voluntarily dismis.sed the 
c.nse following the Secretary’s decision. Statp of Wi.<irovsi» v. U.S. 
Department of Commerce, No. 91-C-0542-C (W.D. Wis. 1991). 
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ARGUMENT 

The court of appeals erred, fundamentally, when it 
characterized the Secretary’s decision as conceding the 
“greater accuracy of the adjusted count.” In fact, the 
Secretary’s only concession was to acknowledge the ob- 
vious; the statistical adjustment might well improve the 
total count for some purposes and in some areas, but for 
many — if not most — purposes, the census itself provided 
the more accurate count. Ultimately, the Secretary con- 
cluded that the evidence in support of an adjustment was 
both inconclusive and unconvincing: 

In attempting to make the total count more ac- 
curate by an adjustment, the relative count among 
the states would become less accurate with about 21 
states adversely affected. 

Many large cities received less accurate treatment 
under an adjustment. 

Fully one third of the population lives in areas 
where the census appears more accurate and, as 
population units become smaller, the adjusted figures 
become increasingly unreliable. 

And, finally, when the Census Bureau made al- 
lowances for factors not yet estimated, the census 
enumeration in 28 or 29 states became less accurate 
“as adjusted.” 

Decision at 1-1 - 1-5. Any one of these factual conclu- 
sions, standing alone, would support the Secretary’s con- 
clusion and the district court’s decision affirming it. Taken 
collectively, however, the facts more than meet even the 
Second Circuit’s demanding (and erroneous) requirement 
that the decision not to adjust the census be “essential” 
to achieve a legitimate governmental objective. The Sec- 
retary’s decision not to adjust the 1990 enumeration ap- 
plies and protects the constitutional principles of fairness, 
accuracy and integrity that underlie the decennial census. 
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I. THE PROPOSED ADJUSTMENT WOULD NOT, IN 
FACT, MAKE THE CENSUS MORE ACCURATE. 

An adjustment is not a recount. It is, at best, an esti- 
mate — albeit an educated one — about who was missed in 
the actual census. There is a general consensus among 
statisticians and demographers who oppose adjustment 
that the process of estimating the undercount is, itself, 
very uncertain. Assuming that minorities were dispropor- 
tionately undercounted, in a census that actually counted 
more than 98 percent of the population, then they will 
likely be undercounted at even higher rates in a post- 
census survey that samples a much smaller segment of 
the population. That is particularly true where, as here, 
the post-census survey depends entirely on census employ- 
ees canvassing residential areas rather than on individual 
household participation in the process. 

There have been many attempts — in Congress and in 
the courts, before and after the 1990 census — to require 
the Census Bureau to adjust the census results to “correct” 
the undercount. The two other circuits that have ad- 
dressed this issue agreed with the district court in this 
case.'^ No attempt had succeeded until the Second Circuit’s 
decision, and with good reason. The director of the cen- 
sus may have put it best: “Adjustment is an issue about 
which reasonable men and women and the best statisticians 
and demographers can disagree.” Barbara Everitt 
Bryant, Recommendation To Secretary Of Com- 
merce Robert A. Mosbacher On Whether Or Not 
To Adjust The 1990 Census 3 (1991) (the “Bryant 
Report”). That is precisely why the Secretary’s adminis- 
trative decision should stand and the census should re- 
main intact. 


^ See City of Detroit v. Franklin, 4 F.3d 1367 (6th Cir. 1993), 

cert, denied. U.S. , 114 S. Ct. 1217 (1994) ; Tiicker v. 

U.S. Department of Commerce, 958 F.2d 1411 (7th Cir.), cert, de- 
nied, U.S. , 113 S. Ct. 407 (1992). 
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A. The Enumeration Is Accurate. 

The 1990 census counted 248,709,873 people in the 
“actual enumeration” required by the Constitution. In 
his report to the Secretary of Commerce, one member 
of the Special Advisory Committee summarized the crit- 
ical difference between the census itself and the proposed 
adjustment: 

Adjustment numbers are no more than estimates, 
just as the Census numbers are estimates. The dif- 
ference is that Census estimates are based on a phys- 
ical count — at least some sort of reality — while ad- 
justed numbers are not. Since the Census correctly 
enumerated 98.8% of the population — a percentage 
that is well within the margin of error for a survey 
of this size — there is no reason to use an adjustment 
that has a greater margin of error. 

J. Michael McGehee, Report to Secretary Robert 
A. Mosbacher on the issue of adjusting the 1990 
Census 3 ( 1991 ) (the “McGehee Report”). 

The first step in the 1990 decennial census was an 
enumeration, an attempt actually to count every person 
residing in the United States on April 1, 1990 by mailing 
census questionnaires to addresses compiled by the Census 
Bureau. Residents were asked to complete the question- 
naire and return it by mail. To independently evaluate and 
assess the quality and coverage of the census, the Census 
Bureau used two statistical measurements: the post- 
enumeration survey (the “PES”) and a demographic 
analysis (the “DA”). 

The PES is a sample survey developed in the 1980s to 
provide additional geographic and ethnic information 
about the people missed in the census. The Census Bureau 
conducted a survey of approximately 165,000 housing 
units in 5,290 census blocks or small block clusters shortly 
after the 1990 census. Interviewers went to every house- 
hold on the sample blocks to collect basic information. 
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These survey records were then matched against the 
census data for those blocks to determine who had been 
missed or erroneously included in the census. Following 
the matching process, the Census Bureau developed under- 
count factors for 1,392 groups based on census division, 
type of place of residence, tenure of residence, race, 
ethnicity, gender, and age. Decision at 2-13. Using an 
intricate combination of statistical models, the Bureau 
then drew inferences about the number of people missed 
by the census and their location. The Secretary’s ultimate 
decision not to adjust the census was based, in part, on 
the uncertain quality of the PES and the inferences drawn 
from it.^ 

The second population measurement, demographic anal- 
ysis, takes information from administrative records (pre- 
vious censuses, birth and death certificates, and immigra- 
tion and emigration forms) to develop an independent 
estimate of the population at a national level. Historically, 
both this type of post-census research and surveys like 
the PES had been used only for evaluation purposes and 
to plan the next census rather than, as proposed here, for 
adjusting the most recent one. See Bryant Report at 5. 

The official 1990 census of the resident population (the 
civilian plus U.S. Armed Services population living in the 
United States) counted 248.7 million people. The Census 


^ The PES methodology attempts to count people twice, in selected 
areas, and then compares the results from one count and set of 
records (the census) with the results from the other count and set 
of records (the PES compiled by interviewers) : 

As a result, not only do the enumeration errors affect the 
quality of both sets of numbers, but the problems associated 
with matching records between the PES and the Census must 
also be taken into account; e.g. Do women match better than 
men ? ; Do matchers in Kansas City do a better job than those 
in Albany?; . . . Are there more people to match in Albany 
than in Kansas City? 

McGehee Report at 10. 
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Bureau’s estimates from its demographic analysis indi- 
cated a net undercount of about 4.7 million people, al- 
most 1.9 percent of the total population. The Bureau’s 
estimates from the PES initially suggested a net under- 
count of 5.3 million or 2.1 percent of the 1990 total 
population. Subsequent research and the discovery of a 
computer error, however, revised the PES undercount to 
Just 1.6 percent of the population. See CRS Report at 
11 - 12 . 

There is an obvious difficulty in using PES or DA- 
based data to “correct” any undercount in the 1990 cen- 
sus — the corrections suggested by each method are sub- 
stantially different and, indeed, contradictory. A PES 
adjustment to the census would move many subpopulation 
totals in precisely the opposite direction of an adjustment 
based on demographic analysis: 

• An adjustment based on the PES will add 180,318 
non-black males age 19 while the DA suggests 
that 136,908 be deleted from the count. 

• A PES adjustment will delete 91,631 males over 
the age of 65 while DA would add 192,950. 

• An adjustment based on the PES will add 375,053 
females age 10-19 while DA indicates that 7,141 
should be deleted. 

• While DA indicates that 146,255 females over the 
age of 45 should be added, the PES would delete 
245,253 of them. 

• An adjustment based on the PES would add 
1,055,826 more females than would DA. If the 
demographic analysis were correct, and the enu- 
meration adjusted, the official population would 
have a .82 percent overcount of females im- 
bedded in it. 

See Decision at 2-10, 2-12. 

In his decision, the Secretary found another comparison 
disturbing; every group of black males (except those age 
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10-19) was substantially undercounted by the PES when 
compared with DA. Accordingly, the PES-based under- 
count rates are substantially smaller. An adjustment based 
solely on PES would add 804,233 black males to the 
population while, under demographic analysis, the number 
of black males that theoretically should be added to the 
population is 1.33 million. For black females, the PES 
adjustment would add 29,390 fewer people. Even assum- 
ing for purposes of argument that DA estimates are more 
precise, however, DA could not be used to add the peo- 
ple missed by the PES to the census count because there 
is no way to determine where — in what state or county 
or city — to locate them. See id. 

Ultimately, Secretary Mosbacher decided that neither 
accuracy nor fairness — both vital to the credibility and 
effectiveness of the decennial census — would be enhanced 
by the application of either a PES- or DA-based 
adjustment: 

[Ijncreased accuracy for census counts means not 
only increased accuracy in the level of the popula- 
tion, but also increased accuracy of the distribution 
of the population in states and localities. In par- 
ticular, for the primary uses of the census — appor- 
tionment and redistricting — the share or fraction of 
the total population in a given state, city or precinct 
is critical. It is this fraction that determines political 
representation and the amount of Federal funds al- 
located across political jurisdictions. The paradox 
is that even if you improve the accuracy in the level 
of the population in any given city by adding at least 
some of the people missed in the census, you do not 
necessarily improve and can worsen accuracy in the 
share of the population in that city. 

Id. at 2-11 (emphasis in the original). 

Although the 1990 census may have undercounted sev- 
eral million Americans, no one can say with any confi- 
dence where those people are. The PES did not sample 
individual states or counties or cities. Without that infor- 
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mation, statistical surveys provide little reliable informa- 
tion to adjust the census fairly to reduce the impact of 
under-enumeration, or other sampling errors, at the na- 
tional, state or local level. 

After his July 15, 1991 decision, the Secretary testified 
at several congressional hearings that there simply was 
insufiicient statistical precision in the adjusted counts to 
warrant their use instead of the original enumeration. 
That was at the heart of his decision. There was expert 
consensus, the Secretary said, that the adjusted numbers 
were less accurate on the block level. Even at the state 
level, moreover, there was uncertainty about which was 
more accurate, the original census or the adjusted counts. 
Referring to the people missed by the census, Secretary 
Mosbacher noted that the “implicit assumption” in ad- 
justing the count is that “they are spread over the country 
in the same way as the post-adjustment population.” Yet, 
he said, that “assumption has no empirical foundation.” 
Id. 

The Census Bureau analysts essentially concentrated 
on whether there was sufficient information to reduce 
the error in the numeric counts — without regard to 
whether that increased or decreased the severity of differ- 
ential undercounts across geographical areas. “That is,” 
the Secretary said, “they interpreted accuracy as concerned 
with getting the number of people closer to the truth 
rather than getting the allocation of the population for 
the purposes of political representation and funding closer 
to the truth.” Id. at 2-24. The adjusted counts were less 
accurate than the enumeration, the Secretary concluded, 
and distributive accuracy would actually be impaired if 
the census were adjusted: 

[T]he Constitutional and legal purposes for the cen- 
sus must take precedence, and accuracy should be 
defined in terms of getting the proportional distribu- 
tion of the population right among geographical and 
political units. This argues for putting aside the 
judgment of accuracy based on getting absolute num- 
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bers right (numeric accuracy) and instead focusing on 
the question of whether there is convincing evidence 
that the accuracy of the population distribution in 
the adjusted numbers (distributive accuracy) is su- 
perior to the distributive accuracy of the actual 
enumeration. 

Decision at 2-25. Senator Kohl reiterated precisely that 
point in his statement to the Senate Committee on Gov- 
ernmental Affairs on November 13, 1991: “[T]he most 
important question is this, can we prove that adjusted 
Census numbers are more accurate than the original num- 
bers? Unless that question can be answered with an un- 
equivocal yes[,] it would be irresponsible and unfair to 
adjust the numbers.” (Emphasis added.) Dividing The 
Dollars: Issues in Adjusting Decennial Counts and Inter- 
censal Estimates for Funds Distribution, Hearing Before 
the Subcomm. on Government Information and Regula- 
tion of the Senate Comm, on Governmental Affairs, 102d 
Cong., 2d Sess. 20 (1992) (statement of Sen. Kohl). 

At a minimum, the first guideline adopted by the De- 
partment of Commerce for the census establishes a rebut- 
table presumption that the unadjusted census figures pro- 
vide the most accurate count. The burden of proof falls 
on the proponents of “adjustment” to demonstrate other- 
wise. 


The Census shall be considered the most accurate 
count of the population of the United States, at the 
national. State and local level, unless an adjusted 
count is shown to be more accurate. 

Decision at 2-5. The mandate of this guideline is unam- 
biguous. In the absence of evidence establishing that 
adjusted estimates are more accurate than the census — 
at the national, state and local level both in relative and 
in absolute terms — the census counts are presumed more 
accurate. The Secretary of Commerce found that evi- 
dence wanting or unavailable in 1991, and it remains 
so today. 
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In affirming Secretary Mosbacher’s decision not to ad- 
just the 1990 Census, Judge McLaughlin emphasized the 
importance of distributive fairness: 

The Secretary’s decision to focus on distributive, 
rather than numeric, accuracy was consonant with 
the constitutional goal of assuring the most accurate 
census practicable, given the census’s function as a 
standard by which to distribute political representa- 
tion and economic benefits, . . . [T]he Secretary’s 
concern that “with respect to places under 100,000 
population, there is no direct evidence that adjusted 
counts are more accurate” was legitimate, given 
Guideline One’s requirement that the adjusted counts 
be shown to be more accurate at the local level. 
Decision at 2-30. 

City of New York III, 822 F. Supp. at 924. The census 
is not an academic exercise, in other words, but a consti- 
tutional responsibility of the federal government that lit- 
erally shapes the political and social structure of this 
country. Census decisions are reviewable in that context, 
whether under the APA or a more demanding standard, 
not as part of the search for statistical perfection. 

B. Adjustment Produces More, Not Less, Uncertainty. 

The procedures proposed lo adjust the census are 
novel, experimental at best. See Decision at 1-7. 
“Such research deserves and requires careful professional 
scrutiny,” Secretary Mosbacher concluded, “before it is 
used to affect the allocation of political representation.” 
Id. State demographic officials responding to a 1991 
poll on the adjustment issue overwhelmingly opposed 
adjustment. A smaller group of statisticians and demog- 
raphers were evenly split on adjustment — for, against, 
and undecided — with one expert quoted as describing 
adjustment, candidly, as “a statistician’s sandbox.” Ad- 
justment Again? The Accuracy of the Census Bureau’s 
Population Estimates and the Impact on State Funding 
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Allocations, Hearing Before the Senate Comm, on Gov- 
ernmental Affairs, 102d Cong., 2d Sess. 3 (1992) (state- 
ment of Sen. Glenn). 

Following the decision not to adjust the 1990 census, 
the Senate’s Governmental Affairs Committee concluded 
that: 


There is no new information to suggest that adjust- 
ing the census is any more accurate or feasible now 
than it was last July [1991]. Since then we have 
discovered that the adjusted numbers published at 
that time were incorrect. Thus we conclude that 
accurately adjusting the census to correct for the 
undercount is not possible. 

In sum, the post-enumeration survey should be 
viewed as a major experiment in understanding the 
characteristics and geographic distribution of per- 
sons missed in the census. That experiment should 
be evaluated in an effort to reduce the undercount 
in the 2000 census. . . . [T]he time available in 
1990 was insufficient to both develop the adjustment 
model and carry out the complicated procedures re- 
quired by that model. Rather than lock onto a 
model that is inherently flawed, the PES can be 
used to develop models for future use that are more 
robust and less sensitive to minor changes in assump- 
tions. 

Dividing The Dollars: Issues in Adjusting Decennial 
Counts and Intercensal Estimates for Funds Distribu- 
tion, Report Prepared by the Subcomm. on Government 
Information and Regulation of the Senate Comm, on 
Governmental Affairs, 102d Cong., 2d Sess. 3 (1992). 
J. Michael McGehee, a member of the Advisory Panel, 
explained in his report that the problem with statis- 
tical census adjustments was that the verification of results 
had proven that “adjustment formulas were highly in- 
accurate. Twenty-six Census Bureau studies of the Post 
Enumeration Survey . . . and Demographic Analysis . . . 
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which form the Dual System Estimate (DSE) methodol- 
ogy[>] have shown that they are no more accurate than 
current Census practices.” See McGehee Report at 2. 

In concluding that the 1990 census should not be ad- 
justed, the Secretary considered the shortcomings gen- 
erally inherent in statistical formulations — that any statis- 
tical formula attempting to establish precise populations 
would be based on assumptions, assumptions that are 
subjectively chosen and weighed, assumptions that might 
be wrong. In addition, the Secretary considered the fact 
that adjusted numbers are no more than estimates and — 
unlike the enumeration, which is based on an actual 
count — entirely the product of statistical inferences with 
no correspondingly direct basis in reality. 

Since statistical assumptions are the foundation upon 
which confidence in the “final” adjustment rests “[a] 
politically ‘better’ count cannot be defended if it is shown 
that the assumptions on which it rests are changeable.” 
Id. at 6. Even small changes in statistical models result 
in different population estimates. Consider the results 
of two adjustment processes released by the Census 
Bureau on June 13, 1991. Although the technical 
differences between them were minor, the differences in 
results were substantial and, in terms of apportionment 
and equal representation, extraordinary. 

Under one plan, two seats in the House of Representa- 
tives moved while under the other method only one seat 
moved. See Decision at 1-5. Similarly, one expert found 
that among five reasonable alternative methods of adjust- 
ment, none of the resulting apportionments of the House 
of Representatives were the same, and 1 1 different states 
either lost or gained a seat in at least one of the five 
models. Id. at 1-5 - 1-6. In view of these facts. Secretary 
Mosbacher found it unsettling that a subjective choice of 
statistical methodology can create such a dramatic prac- 
tical difference in apportionment. Id. at 1-6. 
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The only acceptable rationale for a decision to adjust 
the census would be to correct a demonstrable inequity. 
No inequity can be corrected, however, unless the statis- 
tical quality of the numbers can be assured. That is not 
possible with respect to the 1990 adjustment because 
those numbers rely on statistical methods that are un- 
tested, unstable and unverifiable. Dr. Michael R. Darby, 
then Under Secretary of Economic and Statistical Affairs 
and one of the Advisory Panel members, summarized the 
decision not to adjust in familiar terms: 

[M]y conclusion was that it certainly was not proven 
that the adjustment would improve the accuracy, and 
it may well worsen the accuracy and treat people 
less fairly. 

If we miss four million people and we don’t know 
where they live, putting them into some other block 
than where they live doesn’t really help them or help 
fairness. Some people get too much and other people 
still get too little, and it can make things worse. 

Review and Evaluation of Secretary Mosbacher’s Deci- 
sion on the 1990 Census Adjustment, Hearing Before 
the Subcomm. on Government Information and Regula- 
tion of the Senate Comm, on Governmental Affairs, 102d 
Cong., 1st Sess. 9-10 (1991) (statement of Dr. Darby). 

II. ADJUSTMENT WOULD DISCOURAGE CITIZEN 
PARTICIPATION IN THE CENSUS AND ENCOUR- 
AGE THE POLITICIZATION OF THE CENSUS. 

The success of the 1990 census, based on a mail 
out/mail back format, depended on the widespread and 
voluntary participation of the people. See Baldridge v. 
Shapiro, 455 U.S. 345, 354 (1982). The most accurate 
method for locating and counting the people of the United 
States is to ask each household to submit information 
about the number of people living there. When people 
fail to submit the requested information, the Census Bu- 
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reau must send enumerators (field workers) to canvass 
neighborhoods house-to-house to learn how many people 
live in each one. Data collected by enumerators can never 
be as accurate as data submitted voluntarily. See U.S. 
General Accounting Office, Decennial Census: 
1990 Results Show Need for Fundamental Reform 
3 (1992) (the “GAO Report”). As voluntary participa- 
tion in the census declines, there is necessarily greater 
dependence on data collected by enumerators. The more 
data enumerators have to collect, however, the more 
likely they are to miss and miscount people, and the more 
inaccurate the census becomes.® Id. at 47. Accordingly, 
the GAO concluded, “[a] high level of public cooperation 
is the key to obtaining accurate data at a reasonable cost.” 
Id. at 35. 

A Any Statistical Adjustment Would Lead To De- 
clining Participation In The Census. 

The Secretary decided not to adjust the 1990 census 
based, in part, on his concern about the effect an adjust- 
ment would have on future census participation: 

[A]n adjustment would remove the incentive of 
states and localities to join in the effort to get a full 
and complete count. The Census Bureau relies heav- 
ily on the active support of state and local leaders 
to encourage census participation in their communi- 
ties. Because census counts are the basis for political 
representation and federal funding allocations, com- 
munities have a vital interest in achieving the highest 
possible participation rates. If civic leaders and local 

*Low participation leads to increased costs as well as errors. 
Voluntary participation by mail in the 19!)0 census was lower than 
in previous censuses and, as a result, ihe Census Bureau had to 
hire over 300.000 enumerators. See GAO Report at 45. That 
fol!ow-up is expensive; in constant dollars, the Census Bureau 
spent 65 percent more on the 1990 census than on the 1980 census. 
Id. at 4. The increasing costs of the census are due, at least in 
part, to declining participation. Id. at 24. 
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officials believe that an adjustment will rectify failures 
in the census, they will be hard pressed to justify 
putting census outreach programs above the many 
other needs clamoring for their limited resources. 

Decision at 1-6 - 1-7. 

Currently, it is in the interests of every governor, 
mayor, and interest group to help get their target 
populations counted. . . . The[ir] efforts include 
mapping, address compilation, massive advertising 
campaigns, and public awareness activities . . . [that] 
are absolutely critical to the Census Bureau’s mission 
to conduct an actual enumeration. . . . [A]n adjust- 
ment would remove the incentive that these public 
officials and groups currently have to provide active 
support in achieving a complete count. 

Id. at 2-59. “Without the partnership of states and cities 
in creating public awareness and a sense of involvement 
in the census," the Secretary concluded, “the result is 
likely to be a further decline in participation.” Id. at 1-7. 

The 1990 census provides a stark example of how 
adjustment would penalize a high rate of census participa- 
tion. Prior to the census, Wisconsin undertook a state- 
wide public awareness campaign and targeted outreach 
program that resulted in the highest census participation 
of any state. The state’s efforts included a matching grant 
program aimed at traditionally undercounted groups. See 
Nancy Hurley, Winding Up Wisconsin’s Census Efforts, 
Wisconsin Counties, Dec. 1990, p. 36 (“Hurley”). To 
qualify for grants, municipalities submitted proposals tar- 
geting “hard-to-enumerate” groups including racial and 
ethnic minorities, people with limited English-speaking 
ability, the homeless, migrant workers, homebound indi- 
viduals, students and people living in public housing or 
other concentrations of rental units. See Wisconsin’s Cen- 
sus Awareness Campaign, The 1990 Census, A Wis- 
consin Handbook, p. 17. 
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As a result, Wisconsin had the highest voluntary census 
mail response rate in the country: 75 percent of the Wis- 
consin households that received a census questionnaire in 
the mail completed and returned the form, compared with 
about 64 percent nationwide. See Hurley at 36. Yet 
despite that accomplishment, formally recognized by the 
Census Bureau, the state stands to lose a seat in the 
House of Representatives and a portion of its share of 
federal funds if the census is adjusted. City of New York, 
34 F.3d at 1122. The state would suffer that loss pre- 
cisely because of its relatively low estimated undercount 
compared with other states. Faced with this example, how 
many state and local officials will choose to allocate their 
declining resources to programs designed to encourage 
participation in the next census? 

The Census Bureau can estimate how many people 
were missed or erroneously included in the census, but it 
has no way of knowing where those people actually live. 
Accordingly, local officials in many census subdivisions 
will have even less reason to encourage citizen participa- 
tion because it would reduce the high error rates that the 
adjustment process otherwise would “assume” affected 
their counts. Those error rates would lead to a higher 
estimated population under an adjusted census and, thus, 
a greater share of political representation and federal 
funds. 

The statistical adjustment rejected by the Secretary 
uses sampling methods to assign people, assumed errone- 
ously included or omitted from the census, to specific 
geographic areas. That process is based on the known 
error rate in counting similar people in similar communi- 
ties within the same census division, though not neces- 
sarily the same state. Thus, an area with particularly 
high error rates will drive up the error rates imputed 
to all of the communities within the same census di- 
vision. Since the census results for those communities 
would then be adjusted to show additional people, com- 
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munity leaders would be foolish to risk greater political 
representation and federal funding by encouraging the 
very participation that will reduce the error rates. 

Adjustment also threatens public confidence in the cen- 
sus, adversely affecting citizen participation. The public 
no doubt will question why the government spent $2.6 
billion to conduct a head count that produced results in- 
accurate enough to require “adjustment” by a statistical 
formula. Adjustment necessarily implies that the census 
itself is significantly flawed, that the federal government 
has unwisely spent tax dollars, and that there is no need 
to be counted voluntarily because statisticians eventually 
will “count” everyone even if they choose not to partici- 
pate in the census. Ultimately, the reduced accuracy and 
diminished integrity of the census will erode public con- 
fidence in government, lead to lower citizen participa- 
tion and, in turn, to a further decline in census accuracy 
and to doubling the cost of the next decennial census.*’ 

B. Statistical Adjustment Would Permit Political 
Manipulation. 

Another concern raised by the Secretary was the possi- 
bility of political manipulation. Any adjustment meth- 
odology selected by the Census Bureau involves a number 
of subjective assumptions. As the assumptions vary, the 
results vary: 

fT]he choice of the adjustment method selected by 
Bureau officials can make a difference in apportion- 
ment, and the political outcome of that choice can be 
known in advance. I am confident that political 
considerations played no role in the Census Bu- 

^ If the trend in public cooperation continues, the national mail 
response rate could be as low as 55 percent in the year 2000. This 
would generate a corresponding increase in the Census Bureau's 
workload of nearly 50 million cases. Under this scenario, the 
Bureau's planning staff has estimated, the 2000 census could cost 
$4.8 billion in current dollars. See GAO Report at 41. 
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reau’s choice of an adjustment model for the 1990 
census. I am deeply concerned, however, that ad- 
justment would open the door to political tampering 
with the census in the future. 

Decision at 1-6. Depending on the assumptions in a 
particular statistical model, the resulting adjustment will 
literally move Congressional seats from one state to 
another: 

Adjustment of census numbers, as it is devised at 
this point, is unfortunately subject to not only the 
charge but the actual fact of political manipula- 
tion. . . . The present adjustment process is subject 
to many “inside” assumptions and innumerable deci- 
sions by individuals about where to draw the sample, 
how to determine the various strata, what mathemat- 
ical formulae to use, to name only a few of the 
important decisions. It is certainly not hard to imag- 
ine that such a process, especially when cloaked in 
the mysteries of statistical complexity, could easily he 
corrupted and manipulated, particularly if it should 
become accepted practice and not subject to rigorous 
public examination, as is the case for the present 
decision. (Emphasis in original.) 

V. Lance Tarrance, Jr., Report to the Secre- 
tary OF Commerce 29 ( 1991 ). 

No individual can affect the outcome of the census 
enumeration, nor could the federal government directly 
manipulate adjusted census counts for political gain. “By 
contrast, a statistical adjustment of the census involves 
discretion in the selection of methods that can produce a 
wide variety of results. This permits government officials 
to know the political outcome of the chosen method in 
advance.” Michael R. Darby, Recommendation to 
THE Secretary on the Issue of Whether or not to 
Adjust the 1990 Decennial Census, E-1 (1991). 
The concerns expressed by these and other experts justify 
the Secretary’s decision. Rather than embark on a path 
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of unknown political possibilities with adjustment, he 
determined that the federal government’s efforts and re- 
sources would be better spent developing a census-taking 
procedure that would reduce the problem of differential 
undercounts. 

III. THE RELIEF GRANTED IN THIS CASE, IF ANY, 
SHOULD BE PROSPECTIVE. 

This Court should reverse the court of appeals and 
remand the case to be dismissed with prejudice. If this 
Court nevertheless affirms the court of appeals’ decision, 
any relief granted here or, on remand, by the district 
court, should be prospective. Indeed, any relief granted 
should be effective with the year 2000 census. 

A retrospective adjustment of the 1990 census would 
disrupt program allocations and program planning for 
many states — at both the state and local level. State, 
county and municipal agencies use decennial census data 
for the planning and management of health and human 
service programs as well as for other “need” and “pop- 
ulation” based programs. Political districting and polit- 
ical representation at the state and local levels have al- 
ready been put in place based on the 1990 census data. 

Many states, including Wisconsin and Pennsylvania, 
have allocated funds based on the 1990 census data. To 
change the base of the census numbers in mid-decade 
would significantly disrupt the delivery of social services, 
particularly in those states that would lose a substantial 
amount of federal funds. Litigation soon would follow, 
no doubt, to recover funds “overpaid” since 1991. Using 
the General Accounting Office’s estimates of fiscal impact, 
for instance, Pennsylvania would lose $40 million and 
Wisconsin $15 million in federal funds annually if the 
census were adjusted. Shifting millions of dollars in fed- 
eral aid from states that have relied on the 1990 census 
figures, when the Census Bureau itself concedes that sta- 
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tistical adjustment would not accurately reflect popula- 
tions at subnational levels, would be imprudent and harsh. 

The political impact would, if anything, be even more 
draconian. Testifying against adjustment before a Sen- 
ate subcommittee, Wisconsin’s Attorney General explained 
that the proposed “adjustment would unduly disrupt and 
delay the established political process”: 

An adjusted census would require my State and other 
States to scrap that [local and state redistricting] 
process and start over with different population data. 
Such a change would result in confusion and delay 
for Congressional, State, county, city, town and 
village redistricting across the country. Indeed, we 
would run the risk of not completing our reappor- 
tionment work on time for the next election. 

The Case Against Adjustment: The 1990 Census, Hear- 
ing Before the Subcomm. on Government Information 
and Regulation of the Senate Comm, on Governmental 
Affairs, 102d Cong., 1st Sess. 4 (1991) (statement of 
James Doyle, Attorney General, Wisconsin). And that 
was four years ago. 

The reapportionment, by every state legislature, of their 
own legislative districts and every state’s Congressional 
districts inevitably spawned an avalanche of federal court 
cases that only now are reaching this Court. See, e.g.. 

Miller v. Johnson, U.S. , 115 S. Ct. 

(1995). Those disputes, whatever the issues and what- 
ever the outcome, have assumed the constitutional accu- 
racy of the 1990 census. To permit the district court even 
to consider, on remand, the possibility of retrospective 
relief would create a political and judicial nightmare. 

The Census Bureau conceived the PES to help it do a 
better job of counting the people of America. The Bu- 
reau already has incorporated the results of the PES and 
its other post-census surveys into the planning for the 
year 2000 census. In fact, the next census may be 
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remarkably different than the 1990 census in concept 
and in methodology. Any relief granted the respondents 
in this case similarly should be directed to making the 
next census better and not to revisiting the last census — 
with all of the problems that would entail. 

CONCLUSION 

The api»rtionment of seats for the House of Repre- 
sentatives is done by “equal proportions,” and redistrict- 
ing within the states and the allocation of federal funds 
all rest on distributing the population into areas that are 
approximately equal. Accuracy for the decennial census 
requires the most accurate proportional distribution of 
the population across the country. Placing greater impor- 
tance on distributive rather than numeric accuracy, the 
Secretary of Commerce correctly concluded that the “ad- 
justed” data became less reliable below the national level, 
and the census numbers became more reliable. Accord- 
ingly, for the constitutionally mandated purposes of the 
census, the adjusted numbers are not only less accurate 
but less fair than the actual census count. 

For these reasons, this Court should reverse the deci- 
sion of the court of appeals. 


Respectfully submitted. 
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Mr. CUNGER. Senator, we thank you very much for coming over 
and testifying, and we understand you do have pressing appoint- 
ments. I mi^t just say to you that, as the Representative from 
Pennsylvania, who would have also been adversely tdCTected by 
what was proposed in the 1990 census, I share your concerns about 
some of the issues that you raise. But we thank you very much, 
again, for your testimony. 

Senator Kohl. Thank you. 

Mr. Clinger. Congressman Sawyer. 

Mr. Sawyer. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I am pleased to be here 
with you. And thank you very much and the full committee for this 
hearing. I particularly want to thank Congressman Zeliff for allow- 
ing me to take part in the hearing of the subcommittee that took 
place last fall, and I want to thank you for inviting our colleagues 
who join me at the table. 

I have more testimony here than you want to hear, so Tm going 
to try to summarize it as much as I can. But let me say that the 
topics that have been raised to this point, I think, really come to 
the core of what we’re talking about. We are talking about accu- 
racy; we are talking about cost; and we are talking about con- 
fidence. Those three factors interplay with one another in a way 
that makes them inextricable from one another. 

I also want to say that, as I suspect you know, the questions sur- 
rounding the census can take on partisan content, but they are not 
partisan at their base. They are questions of doing the best job that 
we can for the Nation. I come here not really as an apologist for 
the Bureau or as a member advocating full funding for a preferred 
agency. But I do believe, as I hope we all do, that an improved cen- 
sus can yield measurable benefits in terms of policy and binding 
distribution for our Nation at a time of extraordinary change. 

The 2000 census will attempt to count something close to 120 
million households and over 260 million people. Yesterday, the Bu- 
reau began the process of shifting from planning to implementa- 
tion. I am told that most of the new procedures that were tried in 
the 1995 test census worked. 

I am particularly pleased at the kind of work that Governor 
Itidge and I did on the subcommittee, in terms of the recommenda- 
tions that came from the National Academy of Sciences that were 
a part of that test. Both of these are good developments, because 
the decisions made over the next 12 months will largely determine 
the success or failure of the dress rehearsal in 1997 and the suc- 
cess of 2000 itself. 

Tim Petri and I did work that I like to think will help improve 
the address lists that are a part of the census, to work with the 
Postal Service in a Federal, State, and local partnership that will 
be extremely important to the success of the census. The local up- 
date of census addresses will be an integral part of planning and 
implementation, and I hope it will alleviate some of the concerns 
of local government over the abandonment of the old precensus and 
postcensus local review. I am hopeful that the final boundary re- 
view may also help that. 

The Bureau is facing a new phenomenon. Well, it’s not entirely 
new, but it’s one that will be more intense than they have ever en- 
countered before. The folks who usually participate in the census 
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are going to be relatively small in number in 2000. Two-income 
families, a reduction in the crop of recent graduates, a reduction 
in the number of homemakers in the country, and the fact that the 
boomers will not yet have hit retirement will mean that 2000 will 
engage with a very large force of largely part-time workers. That 
may well force the Bureau to hire more workers at hi^er wage 
rates to do the same amount of work. 

So it is particularly encouraging that the Bureau seems to be 
treating the census more than ever like a direct mail campaign, 
with advance notice letters, and reminder post cards, and replace- 
ment questionnaires, and continuing work on redesigning forms 
that will, I hope, offer a significant improvement over 1990. 

Clearly, the primary goal, or at least one primary goal, of the 
Congress and the Bureau is to avoid the differential undercount 
that everyone has mentioned so far. I won’t go into the long history 
of litigation. But, clearly reducing cost is every bit as important as 
reducing the differential. And I applaud the Bureau’s recognition of 
this. I understand their efforts to reduce risk factors whife cutting 
costs is difficult, but I think it’s enormously important. 

I am concerned that some of the new methodologies and strate- 
gies may raise new concerns. I just want to lay out a couple of 
those that have some of that potential, if I could. First of all, let 
me touch on the use of administrative records. The Bureau plans 
to test, in the year 2000, the degree to which future censuses can 
make use of administrative records. 

There are clear privacy issues that are a part of that. There may 
be methodological difficulties. And there is the simple fact that 
many records are not stored in a format that allows them to be eas- 
ily transferred for census purposes. Yet I think it’s extremely im- 
portant that that test go on. If we continue to plan with a 10-year 
horizon and we do not use each succeeding census as a potential 
live test bed for the technologies and techniques that may be useful 
in future censuses, we will waste an enormous opportunity. 

The chances for duplication are real, not because of fraud, but 
just because of the attempt to make sure that everyone is counted, 
and the use and wide availability of multiple forms raises concerns 
about double counting. I think they are ultimately answerable, but 
I think it’s important to ensure that safeguards are undertaken. 

Let me talk very briefly about nonresponse follow-up and the in- 
creased use of statistical methods in that process. The Bureau pro- 
poses to use 1 in 10 sampling to complete the final 10 percent of 
nonresponse follow-up. It is true, as we have heard and I suspect 
we will hear, that the use of statistical methods — in fact, even the 
use of the word “statistics,” by itself, often invites criticism, unless 
adequate testing and evaluation are conducted. 

I believe that sampling can and perhaps must be an integral part 
of improving the accuracy of the fundamental enumeration that is 
at the heart of the census, and it can certainly help to reduce costs. 
I share the Bureau’s assessment, though, that the transition from 
full to sample nonresponse follow-up will be difficult to control, 
logistically. 

Let me touch on something that involved a lot of controversy in 
1990, and that’s the use of the long form and the deCTee to which 
it was often confused with the short form, when the snort form ap- 
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peared to be as long as it did. The Bureau has expressed the intent 
to hold the long form distribution to the smallest possible sample 
of households. I understand that it’s the same 17 percent sample 
that they used in 1990. 

The concern I have is that, if the sample is as small as it can 
be, then the use of statistical methods in the completion of 
nonresponse follow-up is heightened. Long form data is important. 
It is used for a wide array of applications for economic and societal 
modeling, for the uses of the private sector and local governments. 
A suspect result runs the risk of compromising expert and public 
confidence in those numbers that the Nation needs to make a myr- 
iad of decisions in long-term planning. 

There may be some increased sampling error, and the Bureau 
recognizes it, but there will be a reduction in the concerns about 
qualito that take place when the returns of forms are removed in 
time from the census day itself. Both have the tendency to under- 
mine the full measure of confidence, and there are tradeoffs in the 
use of that kind of statistical method. I think the Bureau needs to 
work to limit any potential loss in the quality of data. 

Let me touch on the planned investment in the evaluation of the 
2000 census for 2010 and beyond. This, coupled with the end of fol- 
low-on surveys, I believe, will hamstring recent efforts to keep the 
Bureau’s data base as current as possible in an era of enormous 
change. It may well be that the characteristic that is most impor- 
tant to measure is change itself. 

I know the Bureau recognizes those shortcomings, and I also 
know that they made decisions to limit those efforts for buc^etaiy 
reasons. Indeed, most, if not all, of the concerns I have expressed 
are the direct result of planning decisions made with the tx>ttom 
line very much in mind. So while I recognize, Mr. Chairman, that 
this is not the Appropriations Committee, let me conclude wiA a 
modest appeal for adequate Bureau funding. 

As we have heard, every census since 1940 has been more expen- 
sive than its predecessor. But the Bureau’s funding is perhaps 
unique among Federal agencies in its cyclical nature. Even with 
the most efficient and effective census operation possible. Congress 
still has to plan for a multi-billion-dollar appropriation only 3 years 
after it spent only millions on the same activity. What this really 
requires is a 10-year funding cycle that is carefully planned and 
perhaps even more carefully executed. 

In order to approach that kind of efficiency, it is clear that the 
Bureau needs to invest first in order to save money in the future. 
This is probably most clearly seen in the comparative costs of con- 
ducting a replica of 1990 as opposed to following a more state-of- 
the-art approach, as you mentioned in your opening statement, Mr. 
Chairman. Those numbers that you suggest, I think, are absolutely 
correct. It comes down to a Question of pay me now or pay me later, 
penny-wise and pound foolish, and all of tnose other cliches that we 
are so used to using in this body. 

Mr. Chairman, I appreciate the time you have taken on this 
hearing. I appreciate your latitude in the time that you have given 
me. And I hope that, from time to time, I will be able to join you 
and participate in the work that you do ahead. 

[The prepared statement of Hon. Thomas Sawyer follows:] 
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Prepared I^atement of Hon. Thomas Sawyer, a Representative in Congress 
Prom the State ok Ohio 

I greatly appreciate the opportunity to appear here today. In a real sense, this 
is a continuation of the work that I began with Tom Ridge, Tom Petri and others 
in previous Congresses as we looked at improving and evaluating the 1990 Census 
and the beginnings of planning for 2000. (This is a bit like old home week for the 
Membere of Congress who have focused on the Census.) 

As this indicates, views on census issues do not necessarily break down along par- 
tisan lines. I opposed the Bush Administration on adjustn^nt, but woi^ed wiui a 
Republican Bureau Director (Barbara Biyant) who shared my view. Recently, I have 
found myself at odds with the current Democratic Administration on the same issue 
when the 1990 Census achustment case went to the Supreme Court. 

I should also mention tnat I am a strong supporter of the Coalition Budget. I un- 
derstand the need to set fiscal priorities. I am also committed to the notion that 
an accurate picture of the nation as we head into 2l8t century is critical to the proc- 
ess of setting those priorities. 

I say all this to underscore the fact that I am not here as an apologist for the 
Bureau or as a Member advocating full funding for a preferred agency, f simply be- 
lieve that an improved census can yield real policy and funding feaefits for our na- 
tion. 

The Bureau's task 

The 2000 Census effort will involve an estimated 118.6 million households, con- 
taining over a quarter of a million people. Yesterday, the Bureau began the process 
t)f shifting from planning to implementation. I have been told that most of the new 
procedures tried in the 1995 Test Census survws woiked. I am pleased that the Bu- 
reau has incorporated many of the ra^mn^ndTations that the National Academy of 
Sciences made pureuant to ihiblic Law 102-135, of which Governor Ridge and I were 
original sponsors. Both are good developments, because the decisions that must be 
made over the next 12 months will largely determine the success or failure of the 
“dress rehearser in 1997 and the entire Census 2000 effort. 

In 1994, Tom Petri and I introduced the Address List Improvement Act to help 

§ revent undercounting by allowing local governments to help improve the core Ad- 
ress List. Working with the Postal Service, this type of federal-state-local partner- 
ship will be extremely important to the success of the census. The Local U^ate of 
Census Addresses (LuCA) program will be an integral part of effective planning and 
implementation. But more importantly, a successml LuCA effort will alleviate the 
concerns of local governments over the abandonment of the old precensus and 
postcensus local review. The Final Boundary Review operation may also help that. 

The Bureau is also facing a new phenomenon in its temporary workforce. The 
groups who have traditionally become enumerators are relatively small in number. 
The need for two incomes has dramatically reduced the number of homemakers in 
the country. In 2000, the crop of recent graduates — another source of temporary em- 
ployees for the Bureau — ^will he members of the relatively small “Baby Bust” ^nera- 
tion. And the Boomers will not have hit retirement yet. This means that enus^ra- 
tors in 2(>()0 will be largely part-time workers, forcing the Bureau to hire more 
workers at higher wage rates do the san^ amount of work. 

And so, I am pleased that the Bureau seems to be treating the Census for what 
it is at its core — a direct mail campaign. They will send an advance notice letter 
and a reminder postcard to each address, and a replacement questionnaire to 
missed households, if necessary. I also understand that the newly-redesigned forms 
are a significant improvement — the product of the best minds in form design in the 
public and private sectors. 

Clearly, the primary goal of Lkmgress and the Bureau is to avoid the differential 
undercount inherent in the 1990 Census and the litigation that has attended it. But, 
given the short- and long-term budgetary outlook, reducing cost is as crucial as re- 
aucing the differential. 

1 applaud the Bureau's recognition of this. And 1 understand Bureau’s efforts to 
reduce risk factors while cutting costs. But I am concerned that some of the new 
methodologies and strategies wul raise new ones. I want to just quickly lay out 
areas I see the potential for problems. 

Use of AdministmUve Records 

The Bureau plans to conduct a test in 2000 to determine whether jfuture censuses 
can be conducted entirely throu^ the use of administrative records, as is done in 
some other countries. There are clear privacy issues raised whenever there is ex- 
change of information that is tied to individuals. However, I believe that meth- 
odological difficulties may prove even more problematic. The simple fact is that 
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many records are not stored in a format that allows them to be easily transferred 
for use in the census. 

Duplication 

In an efibrt to ensure that everyone gets at least one chance to be counted, the 
Bureau intends to make additional census forms available in public areas, such as 
post offices, libraries and some commercial sites, such as fooo stores. The chances 
for duplication will increase significantly because of this — not because of fraud, but 
because Mr. Jones may fill out a form he picks up at the Post Office, unaware that 
Mrs. Jones has already mailed in the family's q^uestionnaire. 

To a le^er extent, distribution of two forms in Spani^-speaking areas and foUow 
up forms for non-respondents also raise concerns about double counting. I think 
they are ultimately answerable, but we must ensure that adequate safeguards are 
undertaken. 

Non-Response Follow-up — Increased Use of Statistical Methods 

A principal concern of many members of the statistical community is the Bureau’s 
proposal to use one-in-ten sampling to complete the final 10% of non-response fol- 
low-up. The use of statistical methods vdll inevitably invite the criticism of experts 
and the public unless adequate testing and evaluation are conducted. 

However, I do believe the sampling can be an integral part of improving the accu- 
racy of the census, and can certainly help to reduce costs. However, I share the Bu- 
reau’s assessment that the “transition from full to sample NRFU will be difficult 
to control logistically.” 

Long Form CSample Form**) 

I am also concerned about the Bureau’s statement that it plans to hold long form 
(“Sample Form") distribution to “smallest possible sample of households" (“The 
Reei^neered 2000 Census" packet). From what I understand, the 17% sample they 
intend to tatget is equal to the suflicient 17% sample conducted in 1090. 

If, however, the sample is as small as it can be, I have increased concerns about 
the use of statistical methods in the completion of non-response follow-up the final 
10% of households. Long-form data is used for a wide array of applications. It forms 
the basis of important economic and societal models. The private-sector uses the 
data for broadly public mods — where to place a 600-job factory, for instance. And 
local govemments-^he largest non-federm user of census— use that information to 
plan traffic patterns, locate sdiools and do critical uri>an planning. 

A suspect result wiU compromise expert and public confidence in these numbers 
that the nation needs to make myriad decisions on long-term planning. The Bureau 
recognizes this. But while there may be some increased sampling error, there will 
be a reduction in the concerns about quality that mount when responses are re- 
ceived farther and farther away from Census Day. Clearly, there are trade-offs in 
the use of statistical methods. The Bureau must work to limit any potential loss in 
the quality of the data. 

Evaluation 

l^ere is a profound potential problem in the lack of planned investn^nt in eval-' 
nation of the 2000 Census for 2010 and beyond. This, coupled with the end of folio w- 
on surveys (except those that are paid for by outside sources) will hamstring recent 
efforts to keep the Bureau’s data base as current as possible after the census year. 

I know that the Bureau recognizes these shortcomings. I also know that they 
made these decisions for budgetary reasons. Indeed, most— if not all — of the con- 
cerns I have expressed are the direct result of planning decisions ma^ wi^ the bot- 
tom line very much in mind. 

So* while I recognize this is not the Appropriations Committee, I would like to 
conclude with a modest appeal for adequate Bureau fundinp. 

As you know, Mr. Chairman, each census sinc^ 1940 has been more expensive 
its predecessor. And the Bureau’s funding is unique among federal agencies 

R® ^clical nature. Even with the most efficient, effective census operation pos- 
sible, Congress would still have to plan for a multi-billion dollar appropriation tnnre 
years after it had spent only millions on the same activity. 

In order to approa^ that kind of efficiency, the Bureau needs to invest firet in 
oi^r to save money in the future. This is most cleariy s^n in the comparative costs 
of conducting a replica of 1990 as opposed to following a more state-of-Die-art ap- 
proach. It would cost about $4.8 Billion to replicate the flawed design of 1990, The 
TOirent projection for costs of the entire Census 2000 effort is $3.9 Billion, with $2.5 
Billion needed in FY2000. 

Cliches are the life blood of Congress, Mr, Chairman, and I certainly don’t want 
to perpetuate that trend. But skimping on funding for research, testing and evcdua- 
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tion of census methodology is truly “penny-wise and pound foolish.* There is a very 
direct link between cutbi^s now and increased costs in the out years. 

By now, Mr. Chairman, you must be beginning to understand why the census 
used to have its own suboomimttee. However, as I nave probably demonstrated here 
today, I have a real interest in this subject. Again, I appreciate the opportunity to 
testify today, and I would welcome the opportunity to participate in the Committee’s 
work in the future. 

Mr. Clinger. Thank you very much, Con^essman Sawyer, for 
your very tho^htful and very thorough, I think, review of the is- 
sues that are involved. 

Mr. Sawyer. Thank you. 

Mr. CuNGER. We appreciate your appearance here this morning. 

Congressman Petri. 

Mr. Petri. Thank you very much. Mr. Chairman, I want to com- 
mend you and the members of your committee for scheduling this 
hearing. 

There is really probably no more important subject to get right 
for this Congress. If you get it right, it will be very uncontroversial 
and no one will notice. If you don’t get it right, it’s going to become 
an increasingly nettlesome problem. 

The census drives a lot of decisions in our country and 
undergirds how we define ourselves as a country, as well. So the 
decisions that are made on how the census is conducted are tre- 
mendousW important, much more important than might appear on 
first blush, and much more dramatic and exciting. It’s not dull sta- 
tistics, really; it’s a very live and dynamic process, and it’s impor- 
tant to look at it thoroughly. 

A few points I would just like to make, based on the work that 
Tom Sawyer and I did in the previous Congress and hearings that 
he scljeduled over the several years that we worked on this, were 
that, ih my opinion, as we approach Census 2000, I think it’s im- 
portant, first of all, that we maintain the integrity of census fig- 
ures. We should strive for as accurate a head count as possible. We 
should not massage or adjust the final numbers to take into ac- 
count estimated undercounts, as to do so undermines the integrity 
and, in many instances, the practical utility of census figures. 

If we feel there is the danger of an undercount in a particular 
population, we should focus more resources on efforts to accomplish 
as complete a head count as possible of that population. We should 
not take the quick, easy, cheap and, in my opinion, wrong course 
of just adjusting the figures for what we think might be out there. 
When considering any probable undercounting in the past, it’s im- 
portant that we not simply throw up our hands and declare that 
we can’t do this accurately, and rely on guesswork, even scientific 
guesswork. 

As many of the members of this committee are aware, I believe 
that sampling techniques should be used only for guidance in con- 
ducting the census and not for adjusting the final numbers. To rely 
on sampling rather the final census count would be comparable to 
changing election returns if they are at variance with public opin- 
ion polls. 

Since estimation techniques become less reliable the smaller the 
population unit, even if we ac^ust the numbers for State totals and 
for large cities, the actual head count data is needed on the school 
district and the precinct level, for example. 
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If we boost the numbers for the city of Los Angeles, to pick an 
illustration, based on a sampling, when it comes time to allocate 
education assistance based on population, in which school districts 
do we assume the undercountea people live? Where are those lines? 
How is the State legislature going to make that determination? 
When the State lemslature redistricts itself, how will it know which 
precincts contain the uncounted people? 

It will not settle or end litigation; it will just add to litigation, 
because you will have a floating undercount estimated number 
added to the basic head count, \^ich then will be allocated on a 
political basis and lead to endless litigation and imcertainty, mean- 
while undermining the integrity of the whole process, increasing 
cynicism, and reducing participation in future censuses, in my 
opinion. 

The Census Bureau’s plan for Census 2000 contains a number of 
methods for encouraging response, such as working with the Postal 
Service to develop a comprehensive master address file and work- 
ing with State, local, and tribal governments to a greater extent. 
I applaud these efforts, and I think making it as easy as possible 
for everyone to respond to the census is the way to go. 

I think, also, in working with the Appropriations Committee and 
looking at the difference oetween — I think it’s the 4.8 billion and 
the 3.9 billion figures — you ought to see how much of that dif- 
ference is due to actually savings as a result of estimation and how 
much is due to everything else that they are planning on doing dif- 
ferently. It m^ be that that area of controversy is really not con- 
tributing the $900 million of saving; it’s a lot of the other tech- 
niques that are being used. And I think you should break that 
down very carefully as you go forward. 

Another way to make the census more accurate would be to focus 
on the uncounted American taxpaying, voting citizens living 
abroad. They are not counted either. And this is a great injustice, 
just as undercount within the United States is an injustice. Right 
now we count those who are military or civilian employees of the 
government but not the retirees, the business people, and others 
who live overseas. 

When the Constitution was written, there were virtually no 
American citizens living abroad other than diplomatic personnel. In 
this a^ of travel and global communications, there are several mil- 
lion who live outside our borders, who are citizens of this country 
and should enjoy the full rights of American citizenship, including 
being counted in the census. 

We know, roughly, what the numbers are because of passports 
and visa statistics that are available at the State Department, and 
it seems to_me that these people should enjoy the full rights of 
American citizenship, including being counted in the census. A 
greater effort should be made to send census forms to as many of 
these people as we can locate, at least on a trial basis in the year 
2000. And if we do adjust, the adjustment should include these un- 
counted Americans as well as other groups. 

On another topic, in hearings conducted after the 1990 census, 
a number of witnesses before Representative Sawyer’s subcommit- 
tee recoinmended the question involving race or ethnicity should 
include the categoiy “Multiracial.” For example, our panel heard 
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compelling testimony of an African-American soldier who had an 
Asian-American wife and a son who doesn’t fit perfectly into eiUier 
category. The parents wondered why their son should have to 
choose between his parents in deciding what race he is, and I, 
frankly, didn’t have a very good answer. That’s a growing problem 
in our society. 

Along these lines, since each individual can define himself or her- 
self on this ethnicity or racial heritage ouestion, it should he noted 
that we also heard from those who are wirown together in the His- 
panic category, which is actually a United States category, even 
though people in that category often think of themselves as Chil- 
ean, or Argentinian, or Mexican, rather than as a “Hispanic.” And 
some consideration, I think, should be given to those issues, as 
well. 

In concluding, I would just like to urge the Census Bureau to put 
together the most accurate and cost-enective count possible based 
on a real head count. And I hope and trust that we will provide 
them with the resources necessary to do a first-rate job. 

Thank you very much. 

[The prepared statement of Hon. Thomas E. Petri follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Hon. Thomas E. Petri, a Representative in Congress 
From the State of Wisconsin 

I want to thank Chairman Clinger and the committee for the opportunity to tes- 
tify today. As you know, as the former ranking member of the Census Subrammittee 
of the now defunct Post Oflice and Civil Service Committee I continue to take a 
keen interest in census issues. 

As we approach census 2000 I think it is important to learn from any problems 
in the 1990 count or any of those previous to that; however, when considering any 
probable under counting in the past, it is important that we not simply throw up 
our hands and declare that we canT do this accurately and rely on guess work — 
even scientific guess work. 

As most of the membero of the committee are aware, I believe that sampling tech- 
niques should be used only for guidance in conducting the census and not for adjust- 
ing the final numbers. To relv on sampling rather than the final census count would 
be comparable to changing election returns if they are at variance with public opin- 
ion polls. 

Adjusting the census gets more diflicult as the population unit gets smaller. Stat- 
isticians can estimate the population of New loric City but the population of 
Markesan Wisconsin, for example, is too small for sampling to challenge the <^n8U8 
numbers with any degree of scientific validity. If 5% of New York City citizens are 
not counted, a sampling might cause an upward adjustment of the numbers, maybe 
by more than 5% if the estimate is wrong, but if 5% of Markesan citizens are not 
counted we would likely never know it. 

Since estimation techniques become less reliable the smaller the population unit, 
even if we adjust the numbers for state totals and for large cities, the census data 
is needed on the school district and precinct level as well. If we brost the numbers 
for the city of Los Angeles based on a sampling, when it comes time to allocate edu- 
cational assistance based on population, in which school districts do we assume the 
undercounted people live? When the state legislature redistricts itself how wiD they 
know which precincts contain all of these uncounted people? 

The census bureau^s plan for census 2000 contains a number of methods for en- 
couraging response such as working with the Postal Service to develop a comprehen- 
sive Master Address Pile and working with state, local and tribal ^vernments to 
a greater extent. I applaud these efforts and I think making it as easy as possible 
for everyone to respond is the way to go. 

Another way to make the census more acfmrBie would be to include all those UjS. 
citizens living abroad, not just those who are military or civilian employees of the 
government, ^hen the Constitution was written there were virtually no American 
citizens living abroad other than diplomatic personnel. In this age of travel and 

f lobal communications, however, there are several million who live outside our bor- 
ers who are citizens of this country and should er\joy the full ri^ts of American 
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citizenship including being counted In the census. A greater effort could be made 
to send census forms to as many of these people as we can locate, at least on a trial 
basis in 2000. 

On another topic, in hearing conducted after the 1990 census several witnesses 
commented that the question involving race or ethnicity ^ould include the category 
“multi-racial**. We heard compelling testimony from an African-American so&er 
who has an Asian-American wife and a son who does not fit perfectly into either 
cat^iy. He wondered why his son should have to choose between his parents to 
decide what race he is, and I didn't have a good answer for him. 

Along these san^ lines, since each individual can define him or herself on this 
^estion, it should be noted that we also heard from those who are thrown together 
in the Hispanic category even though they think of themselves as Chilean or Aigen- 
tine or Mexican rather than Hispanic. 

In conclu^ng my remarks I just want to commend the census bureau for its ef- 
forts in putting toother the most accurate and cost efficient count possible. 

Mr. CuNGER. Thank you, Con^essman Petri for an excellent 
statement We appreciate your testimony, as well, this morning. 

We are now going to proceed under the 5-minute rule. 

Let me ask you, first of all, Tom, Tim Petri mentioned the fact 
that the proposed adjustment exercise is sort of a crude element. 
It may be accurate in terms of getting a better overall count, but 
it is not sufficient in terms of determining things such as distribu- 
tion of Federal funds, various elements that you really need a more 
precise kind of figure on. How would you address that? That seems 
to be a major concern here. 

Mr. Sawyer. Mr. Chairman, the question of accuracy and preci- 
sion is central to the issues that surround adjustment. I did not 
take a position on adjustment last time until quite late in the proc- 
ess and, frankly, would withhold any position-taking on that in the 
course of these mid-decade years at this point. 

But there is a difference between accuracy and precision, and 
sometimes the most precise numbers are exactly that, they are pre- 
cise, but they are precisely wrong. The question of how many peo- 
ple is one question of accuracy. Where they go, as Congressman 
Petri suggests, is enormously important. 

The question that Senator Kohl raised, “How will we know when 
the census is error-free?” I can tell you right now, we will always 
know the answer to that question: the census will be wrong. The 
question is, how wrong it will be, and whether or not it is more or 
less equally wrong throughout the population or whether there are 
huge differential under- or overcounts among different segments of 
the population. And 1 think that is really at the heart of the ques- 
tion. 

The controversy in 1990, I think, surrounded the questions of 
winners and losers of a postenumeration adjustment, out it’s im- 
portant to understand that, in the course of conduct of the census, 
there is an enormous amount of estimation that goes on, in any 
case, and has for a very long period of time. The practice of 
curbstoning, of simply doing the best you can of trying to find out 
who lives in there, when you can’t get access to the household or 
people in it, resulte in an enormous amount of estimation. 

Many of the kinds of internal adjustments that take place, I 
think, can substantially improve counts, even down to the smallest 
^e^ but they should not be done, I believe, on a large scale after 
the fact, a^r the process. And for that reason, I tend to think the 
direction that the Bureau is going in suggesting internal a^ust- 
ments in the course of the conduct of the census, so that it can be 
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done in a more timely way; and tiierefore, not get the inaccuracies 
that result from forms returned weeks or sometimes months after 
the conduct of the count for the rest of the population. 

Let me say one final thing. The very examples that you offered 
with regard to school funding distributions gets at the heart of one 
of the core difficulties. It doesn’t have so much to do with adjust- 
ment of base numbers, but rather with, perhaps, as we suggested, 
the fundamental characteristic of our era, and that is change itself. 

The dollars that were distributed in 1992, in the spring of 1992, 
in Title I dollars, actually reflected a count of the IJnited States 
that was undertaken in 1980, reflecting the economy of 1979. Those 
figures were 13 years out of date by the time they were actually 
applied to the distribution of dollars. They were precise, but they 
were wrong, and they were wrong every year, in the course of their 
application, until the new numbers were available in 1993. 

The ability to make adjustments over time, to be able to project 
change, more frequently will add to the fundamental accuracy of 
the numbers and the distribution of dollars. And the ability to use 
modem mapping techniques that are already in place, from the 
TIGER maps or 1990, to apply those numbers to much smaller 
areas, so that we’re not talking about county-wide averages but 
being able to be much more precise and accurate with regard to in- 
dividual school districts, will improve the distribution of dollars 
over the course of a decade. 

I realize that that may, at some point, seem fairly technical, but 
it is at the heart, the big difference I see between precision and ac- 
curacy. 

Mr. Clinger. Thank you. You mentioned in your testimony that 
you applaud — I think we all applaud — ^the fact that the Census Bu- 
reau is really planning to use much more sophisticated techniques 
and moving more toward a mail order approach to try and elicit a 
CTeater response. And yet the estimates, as I understand it, are 
that, even using these more sophisticated techniques, we are still 

f oing to be struggling to get to the same level of response that we 
ad in the 1990 census. 

Where we had estimated that we would get, on the first blush, 
about a 70 percent return, it turned out to be about a 63 percent 
return. And we’re now looking at spending more money, presum- 
ably, to do these more sophisticated techniques, only to reach the 
same level. What do you attribute that to? Either one of vou. 

Mr. Sawyer. Mr. Chairman, I think that the kinds of comments 
that 'Tim made are right on the mark. Some of it is simply cultural. 
It goes back to questions of broad confidence in the undertakings 
of government, in general. But I’m not sure that there are any sin- 
gumr, quick solutions, but I agree with you entirely that the stakes 
are too high not to make every effort to make it the most accurate 
census that we can. 

Mr. Clinger. Anything further on that? 

Mr. Petri. I would only add that we have some rights as citizens, 
and we have some responsibilities as citizens. And one of the re- 
sponsibilities of citizenship is participating in the census. It seems 
to me that, if people choose not to exercise their responsibility or 
avoid, for private reasons, their responsibility, that’s sort of their 
problem, at the end of the day. 
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We should make every effort that thw are not neglected or that 
they are not missed because of some flaw in the government ap- 
proach to the census, but, at the end of the day, vou can lead a 
horse to water, but vou can’t make him drink. And if they choose 
not to partic^ate, then that denies some resources to their area, 
and they suffer for it. And it seems to me that that’s an appro- 
priate sanction. 

Mr. Clinger. Thank you. My time has expired. 

The gentleman from Wisconsin. 

Mr. Barrett. 'Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I appreciate your tak- 
ing the time to hold these hearings. It certainly is a topic that I 
think all of us would prefer to have resolved before we go into tiie 
2000 census rather than spend 6 or 7 years following the census 
litigating it. 

I come from Wisconsin, as does Mr. Petri and Senator Kohl. As 
you can tell by our keen interest in this issue, the attitude liiat I 
think many Wisconsinites have on the attempts for the postcensus 
adjustment was that we got these beautiful awards from the Fed- 
eral Government telling us what a great job we had done and how 

f iroud they were of us, and that they were going to take away mil- 
ions of dollars and congressional seat as a result of the fine job 
that we did. You can imagine that that doesn’t set too well in our 
home State. 

My question, I guess, for both of you is, as we move to more of 
a sampling type approach, does this create more incentives for 
States to be more lax in the way that they treat this issue? 

Mr. Petri. I don’t think there’s any question of that. And I’ve 
been arguing not that they do use modem sampling techniques, 
but they be used in focusing resources. So if we need to have more 
enumerators, have a curbside follow-up in addition to a mail sur- 
vey, and this sort of thine, in particular areas, fine. That seems to 
me an approfiriate thing for us to do to overcome what could other- 
wise be an injustice due to an undercount. 

But, at the end of the day, to just sort of take the quick, easy 
way of adjusting it, if people realized that, they might decide it 
would be to their benefit to discourage participation in the census 
and rely on p adjustment. It does cost. Milwaukee spent a lot of 
county wd city resources, for example, to have as complete a count 
as possible. And they could be disadvantaged if they did that, be- 
cause if the adjustment was done in any event, why should they 
spend any money at the local level to encourage compliance with 
the census procedure? 

Mr. Barrett. Mr. Sawyer. 

Mr. Sawyer. I tend to agree almost entirely with my colleague’s 
concerns and the ones that you suggest in your question. The 
nonresponse phenomenon, interestingly, seemed to have a bicoastal 
q^lily to it. And the response rates, particularly in the heartland, 
the kinds of places that both of you represent, that the chairman 
and I represent, was measurably higher. As a result, it may well 
be that the differential undercounts were lower in those areas than 
they otherwise would have been. 

That kind of response, that kind of participation should always 
be reward^ in a democracy, and I would not want to do anything 
to undermine the importance of that in the public mind. 
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Mr. Barrett. Following up on that, it seems to me that reliance 
on sampling, then, would allow — ^using your statement of a 
bicoastal tendency — ^would allow Congress, the House of Itepresent- 
atives, since you have much more electoral strength in California, 
New York, Florida, those States, to use mechanisms that we pass 
here in the House to benefit those States. They’ve got the votes 
here. Let’s just use a sampling that benefits those areas of the 
country. 

Mr. Sawyer. Mr. Barrett, at the end of the day, this is not a con- 
test; this is a question of whether or not we’re going to get the 
numbers right, ^d I don’t advocate the use of any technique that 
is going to provide advantage or disadvantage to one section of the 
country. My goal is to get the numbers as accurately as we can, to 
get the people not only accurately counted but accurately placed. 

If we do that, then the policies that flow from it will be sound, 
or they have a better chance of being sound than if the numbers 
are wrong and we attempt to massage the policies to overcome 
known accuracies that come about either through miscounts or the 
shift in populations over time. 

Our population has changed and is changing more rapidly than 
at any time in 100 years. The last time the census underwent this 
kind of methodological difficulty came about 100 years ago when 
the Nation was changing at a pace unparalleled at any time in our 
history until again today. It took from 1880 to 1888 to tabulate the 
1880 census, and new technology had to be applied. That tech- 
nology, in fact, led to the development of machines that became the 
basis for the foundation of IBM, and was really the precursor of the 
information revolution that we’re going through today that is driv- 
ing much of the change we’re experiencing. 

I think we need to be able to adjust the techniques that we use, 
but we should do so in a way that sustains the broad public con- 
fidence and improves the accuracy. If it doesn’t do those two things 
and perhaps, additionally, save dollars, then it’s not worth doing. 
Getting it right is the most important thing. 

Mr. Barrett. And I agree with you, and I applaud the work that 
you have done. I don’t, in any way, want to give the impression 
that you were. 

Mr. Sawyer. No, and I didn’t take it that way. 

Mr. Barrett. But I don’t share, perhaps, your civics book belief 
in how this place works, that the No. 1 concern is having a correct 
count. I think, when you get down to it, at the end of the day, 
you’re still fighting over Federal dollars and congressional seats. 
And I would Tike to think it doesn’t work that way, but my short 
experience here leads me in exactly the opposite direction. 

Mr. Clinger. Let me ask you gentlemen, are you able to come 
back? We have a vote in progress. 

Mr. Sawyer. I would be pleased to come back. 

Mr. Petri. Sure. 

Mr. Clinger. You could come back? 

Mr. Sawyer. Sure. 

Mr. Clinger. 'Then I think we will go with one more, the 
gentlelady from Maryland, before we break. 

Mrs. Morella. Thank you. 
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First of all, I want to thank my (x>lleagues for the work they have 
done in tiie past and for their continued interest and commitment 
in a census that is as accurate as one can be, which means, as you 
said, not totally accurate, but pretty close. 

I wanted to pick up on an idea that I understand is in the Cen- 
sus Bureau’s plan, and that is the idea that they will use adminis- 
trative records in order to accurately assign people to house units 
where they got no form. So, in other words, they are going to be 
doing some speculating in order to try to come up with something 
that is accurate. 

And then, following that, I think they are going to come out with 
a larger survey, or a large survey called “Integrated Coverage 
Measurement.” And I wondered what you thought about that whme 
concept Is this actually doing kind of a statistical adjustment in 
that mode? Do you see what I’m saying? 'They are going to esti- 
mate. Are you aware of that? 

Mr. Sawyer. Do you want to talk on that? 

Mr. Petri. We could both talk very briefly on it. 

Mrs. Morella. Yes. 

Mr. Petri. I mean, it’s quite common, and I think it’s always 
been done that, when the census person goes out to knock on doors, 
if someone is not home, they ask the nei^bors how many people 
live next door, and so on. 

But then the safeguard that you have, which works perfectly well 
in areas such as I represent anyway, is that those figures are com- 
piled, they are sent to the local — like Markesan, WI, for example — 
and they know how manv people are in Ward 1 and Ward 2 and 
Ward 3. And sometimes there’s a big screw-up, and they sit around 
City Hall and they say, “This can’t be.” And they go out and they 
challenge it, and they come up with the names and addresses of 
the people, and they get a final, better enumeration. 

So the point, though, is, if they are mailed something that’s the 
result of an adjustment, on what basis do they then go m and say, 
“Hev, no way. The real head count is such-and-suai.” You can’t 
challenge an adiustment on that basis, unless you are going to 
have, as the final count, the head count. 

So I think that’s very important, because there are a lot of screw- 
ups in the course of something as big as this, and whole wards and 
sections of towns are missed, and one thing and another. It can get 
corrected as the process moves forward, in the ordinary course, be- 
cause people at the local level recognize it’s in their interest to 
have as thorough a count as possible. If something looks wrong, 
they can go in and demonstrate, by actually pointing to the noses, 
that there are more numbers there. And that’s how you can verify 
it, at the end of the day, it seems to me. 

Mr. Sawyer. What Tim suggests I think is accurate. The use of 
these kinds of techniques for very specific purposes is nothing new. 
Part of the difficulty has been that, in using a lO-year planning 
Q^cle, you tend to replicate much of what you nave done in the pre- 
vious decade. 

One of ihe things that we sought to do in asking the National 
A^demy to look at the census was to put as many things on the 
table as they could. They simply asked the very basic question, do 
you really mean that? With only 8 years to go, we can\ do every- 
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thing. And one of my beliefs was that, if we simply use only that 
planning period between the censuses, we will never get beyond the 
kinds of things that might be tested. 

One of the things that they propose to test in this census is an 
expanded use of administrative records to see whether, in fact, it 
can be used to improve accuracy in a way that has not been done 
in the past. I think that will be an important lesson to learn. 

Mr. CUNGER. I Ihink we’re going to break now, if we can. We can 
reserve the rest of your time, Connie. 

Mrs. Morelia. Thank you. 

Mr. Clinger. We will recess for 10 minutes. 

[Recess.] 

Mr. Clinger. The committee will resume sitting. 

By virtue of his promptness and being here, we now yield to the 
gentleman from California, Mr, Horn. 

Mr. Petri. The workhorse of the house. 

Mr. Horn. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Always glad to know how 
the system works. 

With these two distin^ished colleagues and friends of mine, let 
me put to you the situation we confront in southern California. The 
Long Beach schools, and so do the Los Angeles Unified schools, 
have 70 languages spoken in the homes of the parents of those stu- 
dents. We have a substantial number of illegal aliens. 

The Horn guess, based on the 1970, 1980, and 1990 census, is 
that we probably owe about four or five seats to illegal aliens, be- 
cause, as you know, the Constitution says nothing wout citizens; 
it’s “persons.” That means the one that is just born in the hospitals 
of Los Angeles County, which will be going into bankruptcy prob- 
ably around April because it’s a billion and a half they don’t have, 
but those are the annual costs. 

There are also neighborhoods — and this has nothing to do with 
illegal aliens, particularly, these are real citizens — ^where nobody in 
their right mind would walk to even do a survey. So we have prob- 
lems with people surveys. We have problems with mail surveys. 

In the city of Long Beach, which is a city of 450,000, there are 
probably, if you talk to the Cambodian community in City Hall, the 
estimates are 40,000 to 60,000 Cambodians, many of them escaped 
from Pol Pot’s murderer of 1 million Cambodians in Cambo^a. 
They don’t like mail that looks like it’s “the government.” They 
don’t like people knocking on the door, because they still remember 
what it was like in Cambodia. They know they are in the United 
States, but they don’t want to take any chances. 

So given that kind of environment, what do you think is the best 
way to get the right count? And may I add, under the 1970 and 
1980 census, I was Vice Chairman of the U.S. Commission on Civil 
Rights. We did particular studies and called the attention of the 
Census Bureau to the undercount in 1970 and 1980. 

I listened with interest to your comments on perhaps being able 
to get an accurate random sample, but, as my colleague from Wis- 
consin said, when that breaks down into voting areas, which is the 
whole reason the census was created — it wasn’t created so social 
scientists could make a living; it was created so the House of Rep- 
resentatives could be apportioned, and all the rest of it has grown 
out of it. 
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So we need accurate data. What do you surest is the best way 
to put the resources in to get the accurate data? 

Mr. Sawyer. I assume you are addressing this to me. 

Mr. Horn. Both of you. I don’t know two more scholarly people 
I know in the House than the two of you. 

Mr. Sawyer. Well, let me return the compliment, because your 
approach and that of the chairman has reflected a thou^tful skep- 
ticism and a useful curiosity in trying to improve an enormously 
difficult undertaking, the largest single peacetime undertaking of 
this government, perhaps any government. 

I don’t think that there is a single solution to the problem that 
you pose. The techniques that are demonstrably woreable to im- 
prove the quality, perhaps not to make the census perfect, but to 
m^e it better than it would otherwise have been without their ap- 
plication, probably vary from place to place, with the enormous dif- 
ferences in density, culture, and all of the things that make our 
population as disparate as it is. 

I believe that there is a potential place for statistical technique 
in improving the quality of an otherwise flawed count. But I would 
agree with my colleague and with those who say that certainly it 
should not be the only technique. There have been some who have 
suggested that statistical techniques ought to replace the head 
count. I don’t believe it can; I don’t believe it should. 

But I do believe that statistical techniques, administrative 
records, and other improvement techniques can improve the quality 
of the count. It may well not improve the quality of the count 
equally everywhere, but I think it can elevate the accuracy so that 
the accural^ is more even across the country, by using different 
techniques in different places. 

I’m not sure that that’s a very adequate answer to your question. 

Mr. Horn. What I see is, you could maybe get an accurate State 
count that, as was said earlier— and I think CJovemor Ridge is 
going to say this — ^you get down to Title I, where does that go, 
whicn school district, et cetera, how many people? Now, they can 
count the people in school, but we have a tremendous truancy rate 
of a lot of people that ought to be in school. And I don’t know what- 
ever happened to the truant officer, but I think they are probably 
in the Smithsonian somewhere, because I don’t see many of them 
around doing what they are supposed to be doing. 

You also have the problem on the illegal alien situation in south- 
where you can have 26 people living in one home. 
That’s an actual statistic. Or you can have, as I ran into when I 
answered one person who was Vietnamese, with his name, and it 
turned out there were four people in the house with Uie same 
name. And how do you track who is whom? 

Mr. Petri. Could I take a quick try at it? 

I think, you know, maybe it was Winston Churchill who had one 
of his numerous quotes, something to the effect of, “You have to re- 
member, all these statistics, at the end of the day, were collected 
by the deacon^s widow in some rural village, and they Bre not to 
be taken as complete gospel. You have to use your common sense,” 

It seems to me, this census is conducted, at the end of the day, 
not by machines or tabulators or anything else, but by people. We 
hire directors on a State and a county and municipal basis. We 
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have a clear interest in the officials of Long Beach, as an example, 
to have a good count. You can tailor how you conduct the count, 
to some extent, to the exigencies of that particular community. If 
they know you have Cambodians there, hire some Camlmdian, or 
go talk to the chief tuid work it through. 

It seems to me that you just want good competent people, focus- 
ing resources to do as thorough a count as possible. That’s really 
the honest answer, rather than trying to do a quick, dirty adjust- 
ment and figure that that somehow is going to solve all of our liti- 
gation and other problems. It will just dig us deeper and deeper 
into a political and cultural morass, in my opinion. 

So it’s a technique that should be used, but it seems to me it 
should be used in focusing resources and then doing a count. 

Mr. Sawyer. Mr. Chairman, could I have just one follow-up com- 
ment, with regard to two items? School districts, we have worked 
hard in the Education Committee, and Tim has been a part of iiis, 
to make the effort to ^et those numbers more accurately, more fre- 
quently, and to revisit those numbers every 2 years instead of 
every 10 years. It is the elapse of time that really is the greatest 
cause of inaccuracy in school districts. 

We have also worked hard to use modem mapping techniques to 
bring those counts for school districts down to the school district 
level, rather than to do county-wide averages, which yield another 
kind of inaccuracy. I think both can contribute enormously to the 
continued improvement in the direction of dollars and policy of the 
kind that you are concerned about. 

With regard to illegal aliens, I think that the anecdotes that you 
suggest are accurate. The most difficult problem in dealing with 
that, every decade or so we revisit the question of whether they 
ought to be counted, and the argument is always conducted in con- 
stitutional terms, as it properly ought to be. 

But I think sometimes the decision ultimately gets made in very 
practical terms. When you send an enumerator to a household, you 
hope you get somebody at the door, and you ask them to ask how 
many people live there. And then they tell them. And then you say, 
“Now, how many of you are legal and how many of you are illegal r’ 
We are likely to lose more enumerators than we cio illegal aliens. 

Mr. CUNGER. The gentleman’s time has expired. I am pleased to 
recognize the gentlelady from Florida, Mrs. Meek, for 5 minutes. 

Mrs. Meek. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Thank you for letting me 
testify out of turn. I have to go to an Appropriations hearing. 

I appreciate this so much, and I have listened to the two gentle- 
men during the time I was able to stay here, and I am very con- 
cerned about the approach that perhaps you are taking. I think 
what I’m hearing — and I may be wrong — that we put it out there, 
we allow them to have the opportunity to exercise their citizenship, 
but if they do not, then it’s not our problem. Now, I may be wrong, 
but that’s what I’m feeling. 

I think it’s Government’s responsibility to use all the scholarly 
acumen they have, to use all the practical and common sense that 
they have to get this problem resolved. Now, I’ve been dealing with 
the census since 1970, and each time these problems come up. In 
the Florida Legislature, oh, we had a time. We were doing the 
same thing that we’re doing now. We have a lot of hearings, and 
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we do this, and we invite people in, but we never get down to the 
nit^-CTitty of what we’ve got to do. And I think that’s Congress’ 
fault. It’s either Congress or the administration. 

I think that this committee — and I’m going to talk to the chair- 
man about it — ^knows that unless something is done at the top, 
that’s us, the procedures of the Census Department will not 
change, because they don’t have to. They don’t have a mandate. 
'They don’t have a dictum that they must follow. I think it has to 
be spelled out, piece by piece, just as this committee does for things 
that they feel are very important. If the chairman didn’t feel this 
was impor^t, he wouldn’t have convened us for the hearing. 

I appreciate so much the work that the two of you have done. I 
am asking you for more. I am asking you to put down some guide- 
lines that census takers must use, utilizing all the people here and 
otherwise. Now, I have one suggestion, that you utilize every elect- 
ed official in State, county, and local government. They have a 
vested interest, and so do all the community-based organizations. 
Eveiyone has a vested interest. 'They run to us after wiis is over. 

Now, I come from a district that has a large population of Cu- 
bans, Puerto Ricans, you name them. We have a melting pot in 
Dade County. And I want to tell you, many of them just got their 
citizenship. I want to tell you, Mr. Petri, they are as excited as any- 
one would be when they Income citizens. 

Now, you tell me, if they don’t choose the people right, that it can 
be done, but it’s the right kind of people, and you may have to put 
a little bit more money in it. I notice that, in the President’s budg- 
et, I think he had to cut down on what the census does. The census 
is one of the most important things. 

And I want to digress to say, I wouldn’t know how old I am, Mr. 
Petri, if it were not for the census. Because way back then, they 
took the count in my house, and they knew that I was there, but 
I didn’t have a birth certificate, as they had back there in the Stone 
Age; they didn’t have them, so the vital statistics department didn’t 
have it. 

Now, you are going to find some of the same kind of people now. 
You walk up to the door in the Haitian community and now a lot 
of them are citizens. But my major problem would be in the His- 
panic community, in the Guatemalan community, all of them are 
larce communities in Miami, and they vote, and they want to vote, 
and the ones who just became citizens. 

Please check on, by law, the manner by which the census shall 
be done. If you don’t, and if you don’t spell it out for these diverse 
areas, and also urban— poor areas, the very poor areas are left out 
of this thing because it’s an undercount out there. Please do this 
up front. We cannot wait till the census is taken. We should in- 
volve everyone. 

For an example, as a Congresswoman in the 17th district, if I 
had that mandate — and it is my mandate — but it would be if you 
involved us, and you don’t think we would get people out to help 
the people who are doing it? We do it every year anyway, volun- 
terily, just to kind of keep them on the right path, but we need a 
better direction, a directed approach to the census. 

I am very concerned that one of the motives here, Mr. Sawyer, 
may be to save money. I don’t think this is the place we can save 
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money, I really don’t, because this is going to cut out some 
ConCTesspeople from a lot of people and a lot of areas. And they 
need to come up here and represent those people, and it’s very, 
very difficult. 

So I have a special interest in it, and I do want you to do some- 
thing about it. Representative Alcee Hastings has one of these di- 
verse districts with eveiwbody, farmers on the Glades where you 
see all these agricultural problems. Please bear with me, and I’m 
asking the chairman to please study it. And Mr. Horn, who has 
done a lot of research, he has the people on this committee who 
could put together a bill — ^is it still active; is your committee still 
active? If not, I think it’s our duty, Mr. Chairman, to do this, par- 
ticularly if you are going to base it on statistical data. 

No, see. I’m from education. I know a lot of that isn’t worth any- 
thing. So I’m asking you to please do more than the statistical 
count. If you’re going to do it, you’re going to come up with an 
undercount. But if you have real people going out there — ^because 
the people are very suspicious, and you know that, and they will 
not respond to everyone. But they will if you tie down that congres- 
sional district, if you tie down that State representative, they are 
all over, if you tie down the county officials, they all are stakehold- 
ers in this. 

So please, do your very best to do that. I would like to ask the 
committee to please focus on that and come up with a methodology 
that we can help, Mr. Petri and Mr. Sawyer, help this situation. 
It’s a critical situation. Thank you. 

Mr. Petri. You are right on. In the last census — and Representa- 
tive Barrett can supplement this — but, in fact, when it was con- 
ducted, there were consultations with all the congressional offices. 
We had the opportunity to nominate people to be directors in our 
area and to be volunteers in our area. The Census Bureau engaged 
in a bijg outreach to local — and some of us took an interest, and 
some of us didn’t. 

I think, in Wisconsin, we tried to take a big interest and make 
sure that different communities participated. We sent out public 
service announcements in different languages, telling people that it 
was against the law for anyone to use that data for any individual 
purpose, so the fear that somehow the police would get hold of this 
or some other government agency and use it for law enforcement 
was wrong. And the law is very clear on that. The census is a sepa- 
rate, private communication that is used for basic information pur- 
poses; it’s not to be used for anything else. 

That’s all very important, and we have to credibly communicate 
that to communities, particularly where there is high suspicion. 

Mrs. Meek. I think, Mr. Petri — ^if I may come Back again, Mr. 
Chairman — that the 90 percent direct count and the 10 percent 
sample, why not change that? 

Mr. Barrett. No way. 

Mrs. Meek. If you change that — ^I know, way down the road now, 
you’re going to be behind the road if this isn’t changed. Because a 
95 percent direct count and a 5 percent sample, or 50/50, whatever, 
may be too accurate. Now, I’m not a statistician. My problem is, 
I had too many education classes in that. So I’m asking you to 
please look at the way you are doing it. 
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Mr. Chairman, help me out, 

Mr. Clinger. Mrs. Meek, we will do everything in our power to 
help you. You have certainly laid down a heavy challenge for all 
of us, and we will respond. 

Mrs. Meek. Thank you. 

Mr. Clinger. Before I recognize Mr. LaTourette, I believe Mrs. 
Maloney has one question to ask. 

Mrs. MALONEY. I just want to thank the gentlemen for their tes« 
timony. I have a tremendous concern in this, being from New York 
Citv. New York City is party to an ongoing suit concerning the 
undercount and how to adjust for it. Of the 10 most undercounted 
concessional districts in the country, 5 were in New York Citv. 
Andf the estimated undercount for New York City was 230,000 indi- 
viduals and 314,000 for the State, 

I would like to ask the chairman if I could put my opening com- 
ments in the record. 

[The prepared statement of Hon, Carolyn B. Maloney follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Hon. Carolyn B. Maloney, a Representative in 
Congress From the State of New York 

Thank you Mr. Chairman. 

I would like first of all to thank you for holding this hearing on the 2000 Census. 
Some may be a bit surprised that we are holding a hearing on something which 
won*t happen for four more years, but I for one am very happy that we are. AH too 
often in Congress we are forced to react to events with little or no time for delibera- 
tion. The Chairman should be commended for giving us this opportunity to examine 
the preparations for the 2000 Census well in advance, for it is an incredibly impor- 
tant issue. 

The Constitutionally-mandated ten-year census is a critical event in the political 
life of our nation. The apportionment of seats in the House of Representatives relies 
on its data, as does the distribution of billions of dollars of federal Ending each 
year. An accurate census is thus critical to ensure fair treatment by the federal gov- 
ernment of every single person in the country. 

These issues are even more important in the upcoming census because of plans 
to change the method of conducting it. In light o! the results of the 1990 Census, 
it is clear that some adjustments are needed. That census was not only the most 
costly in history, it also spawned a host of litigation. Indeed. New York City is party 
to an on-going suit concerning the undercount and how to adjust for it. 

We in New York are justifiably concerned— of the ten most undercounted congres- 
sional districts in the country, five are in New York City. Estimates of the 
undercount in New York City are 230,000 individuals, with the State being 
undercounted by 314,000 total. We can and must do better in achieving an accurate 
estimate of our population, particularly minority populations, if everyone is to have 
fair access to federal dollars and political representation. 

Clearly, improvements are needed. I look forward to hearing from our witnesses 
on the Census Bureau’s plans to address these problems. Our goal for the first cen- 
sus of the new millennium should be the most accurate and cost effective one in 
history. Thank you Mr. Chairman again for giving us the opportunity to help ensure 
that. 

Mr. Clinger. Without objection, so ordered. 

Mrs. Maloney. I would like to ask the gentlemen, both of 
them — Mr. Sawyer, I know you have a long record in this area; we 
have talked about it in the past — what actions are you taking or 
are being taken by government to ensure that the undercounting 
is not repeated in the 2000 year census? What is taking place now? 

Mr. Petri and Mr. Sawyer, what do you think we should be 
doing to make sure that the undercount does not occur in the fu- 
ture? 

Mr. Sawyer, ^t me begin. The Census Bureau has spent the 
better part of this decade so far reviewing the problems tnat were 
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found in the 1990 census, and they were considerable, and trying 
to, as th^ say, “reengineer” the 2000 census. Will it be perfect? It 
will not. It will not. Will it be better than 1990? I am conndent that 
it can be, if we give them the resources and the time and the con- 
fidence to carry out many of the proposals that thev have offered. 

Should they undertake those without question? Absolutely not. I 
think that the underlying question that touches every one of the 
concerns that has been raised is one of confidence. If the count of 
the Nation does not enjoy the confidence of the people Aat are 
being counted, it will not work, no matter what techniques, tech- 
nologies, or other kinds of reenmneering take place. But I am con- 
fident that many of the tests that have been undertaken and the 
ones that lie before us have a potential to improve the quality of 
the enumeration measurably. 

I agree with Mrs. Meek. 1 suspect that there is a kind of— as Mr. 
Barrett suggests — a kind of civics book hopefulness to the testi- 
mony that I bring here today, but it is more than that. It is a con- 
fidence that goes back to the underlying principle that went into 
the first article of the Constitution; that is, a belief in the equality 
of us all, that we all deserve to be counted, and that we are all bet- 
ter off if the numbers are accurate. 

We only kid ourselves that we are able to take even the soundest 
policy and make it work if we are distributing dollars or making 
decisions based on enumerations that don’t reflect the country as 
it is. 

Mrs. Maloney. Mr. Petri, what are we doing about the 
undercount? 

Mr. Petri. Well, the Census Bureau has been working very hard, 
and they have submitted a plan to attempt to focus additional re- 
sources, reach out to the Postal Service, other government agen- 
cies, to attempt to sort of validate their approach and identify 
areas where special additional resources need to be focused to do 
a count. 

The area of concern is that a lot of us feel, at the end of the day, 
the final number should, as much as possible, be an actual count. 
If there is undercount in your area or in New York City or in the 
inner city of Milwaukee, Representative Barrett’s district, that has 
a potential for undercount, with a lot of disparate communities rep- 
resented there, let’s focus additional resources. 

I think New York could, in fact, learn, in this instance, from Mil- 
waukee. When they were trying to adjust, they were going to ad- 
just us down, at one point. We sort of had the names and addresses 
of everyone, and they were going to try to say they didn’t exist. 
There’s a big incentive for city government, school district — as 
Representative Meek said, they are stakeholders — ^in getting as 
complete a count as possible, because a lot of funding formulas are 
driven by the count, at the end of the day. 

So it’s well worthwhile, and we have no quibble with having as 
complete a count as possible, but, at the end of the day, if there 
is a complete count and then it’s adjusted, we do disagree with 
that. 

Mrs. Maloney. You stated in your testimony that sampling tech- 
niques should be used only for guidance in conducting the census 
and not for adjusting the final numbers. Would you like to elabo- 
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rate? There was an exchange with you and Mrs. Meek on why you 
feel so strongly that sampling shouldn’t be used? 

Mr. Petri. Yes. Because you have to break the numbers down to 
specific areas; for example, for congressional districts, for assembly 
districts, for school districts, for sewer districts, all sorts of dif- 
ferent subunits, funding subunits. 

They have the opportunity, if you’re basing it on an actual head 
count, as the preliminary numbers come forward, to challenge 
those numbers and say, “You left out some people here,” or “This 
number is wrong,” and then get it pinned down as best you can. 
It's never going to be perfect, as Representative Sawyer said. But 
if it’s an adjusted number, say, they think there are 100,000 
undercounted in the whole city of New York, are those 100,000 at- 
tributed to your district, or are they attributed to Harlem, or where 
do they go? 

Suddenly, the legislature is going to be running around with this 
floating number, and there will be court cases about it. And I think 
there will be no end to litigation and be a very political process. 
It’s always a political process, but at least we have the ssfeguard 
of lining everyone up, like a jury, and sort of counting noses. And 
that seems to me to be the tedrock upon which the census, at the 
end of the day, has to be based. 

Mr. Clinger. The gentlelady’s time has expired. 

Mrs. Maloney. Mr. Chairman, may I just ask for 1 second, 1 
minute to comment on a project of Mr. Petri. 

Mr. Clinger. Madam, you jumped the queue on me here. I 
thought you had only one question, and you kind of jumped the 
queue on me. And I really feel that Mr. LaTourette has been very 
patient. 

Mrs. Maloney. OK Good enough. 

Mr. CuNGER. I would now recognize the gentleman from Ohio, 
Mr. LaTourette. 

Mr. LaTourette. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

I want to thank you, Mr. Chairman, for conducting this hearing. 
I also want to thank Mr. Sawyer and Mr. Petri, I have to say, my 
friend from Ohio, Mr. Sawyer, has been hiding his light under a 
bushel basket. We ride back and forth on the plane every week, 
and I never knew, according to the media, that you are the 
Congress’s foremost census expert. That has been news to me. 

Mr. Sawyer. You don’t read the New Yorker. 

Mr. LaTourette. A couple of observations. We, in Ohio, obvi- 
ously know, after the 1990 census we lost two congressional seats — 
and I was struck by Mr. Barrett’s observations earlier— that this 
has the danger of becoming somewhat of a parochial fight. We have 
in front of us a GAO study that gives a comparison between poten- 
ij numbers and nonadjusted numbers. In Ohio, we 

would have been big losers in things such as Medicaid and also so- 
cial service fund distributions. We would have gained a little bit 
when it came to highway funds. 

But it seems to me there is a built-in incentive for some areas 
to undercount and some areas to overcount. I think that the Wis- 
^nsin eimmple is good. That was an interesting story by Mr. 
Barrett that they did such a great job that they sort of short- 
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changed themselves when it came to comparisons to other States. 
And that’s unfortunate. 

My question, though, to you gentlemen is based upon your insti- 
tutional knowledge. We have in front of us information — and, obvi- 
ously, if everybo<fy mails back a form, we don’t have to get into the 
statistical sampling and figure out what the margin or error is, and 
when you get down to sewer districts and schom districts, is your 
sampling technique statistically insignificant. 

But the information shows that, in the 1970 census, 85 percent 
of the people who were eligible sent it back. In 1980, 70 percent 
sent it back. In 1990, it was projected that 70 percent of the people 
would send it back, but only 63 percent sent it back. 

Based upon the work of your former committee, did you conduct 
hearings or did you have information or testimony in front of you 
as to what led to this 22 percent drop-off in mail response? Is it 
that we’re too busy today? Is it that the Census Bureau didn’t get 
it out ahead of time? Or was there no single cause for this rather 
dramatic drop in mail response that led to other methods of collect- 
ing information? 

Mr. Petri. I think there’s tremendous pressure from business 
and other stakeholders in society to get as much information as 
possible in the census. The form may have been a little more for- 
bidding than it should have been, for the short form purpose. And 
I think that may have contributed to it. 

I think, beyond that, we all know we are in an increasingly mo- 
bile society with two heads of household and all of the pressures 
that people are under, and I suspect that that contributed to things 
like this tending to fall through the cracks, for no particular real 
reason except for it just being part of the background clutter in in- 
creasingljr busy people’s lives. 

I do think, though, that we have an important national obliga- 
tion, as a Congress, to attempt to overcome that through the best 
public relations campaign we can do of emphasizing to people that 
this is a responsibility and privilege of citizenship to be counted, 
and, if we think that people are not participating in it, to reach out 
and communicate more, and send people by, or try to get in touch 
with their communities, and use 101 techniques to involve them in 
this process, not just to give up and then try to adjust it through 
the political process and think that we’ve accomplished something. 

That’s sort of giving up on sort of the sense of community of our 
country, and I think we would be losing a lot more than we would 
be gaining if we took, as I said in my testimony, the cheap and 
easy and wrong approach. 

Mr. LaTourette. The Bureau’s proposal, then, that they un- 
veiled yesterday to simplify the form, you think would give us a 
hand? 

Mr. Petri. I think it would. 

Mr. LaTourette. Mr. Sawyer. 

Mr. Sawyer. I would only reiterate what 'Tim said. The causes 
are multiple, complex; they interplay with one another, and they 
vary from place to place. In that sense. I’m not sure that any single 
solution is what is going to be a perfect solution anywhere. But the 
combination of fundamental changes that the Census is testing 
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right now have the potential to measurably improve the quality of 
the census in many places. 

There is a brief appendix in the document that Census has been 
distributing since May of last year, ‘The Reengineered 1990 Cen- 
sus,” that lists a score of fundamental changes from 1990. One of 
those is the use of sampling, first to try to target areas where im- 
provement can be made, and then to reduce the differential. But 
there are procedures; there are avenues of cooperation of the kind 
that Mrs. Meek talked about; there is new technology and new 
techniques for collecting the long form data. 

We heard a great deal in 1990 about the intrusiveness of long 
form date, although that date has been around for a veiy long pe- 
riod of time. Survey techniques know that once you’ve gone beyond 
a certain length of time, people stop listening, one of the reasons 
for our timer system here. So the attempt to break up the long 
form and to gather as much information as has been gathered in 
the past, by not gathering all of the information from each of the 
people who receives the long form, represents an opportunity, I 
think, to diminish the burden that is posed on any individual 
household as a result of that particular technique. 

'These and a number of others, I think, can contribute to a much 
improved success rate in 2000. 

Mr. LaTourette. Again, I want to thank both of you for your 
leadership on this question. The issue of the census, aside from all 
the important things that have come up during this hearing and 
in the future, was brought home to me during the district work pe- 
riod when a fellow stood up at Rotary and said he thought 50 per- 
cent of the people in this country worked for the Federal Govern- 
ment. I was able to rely on the census information from 1990 to 
indicate to him that wasn’t correct. 

Mr. Petri. Well, we do at tax time. 

Mr. LaTourette. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Clinger. I thank the gentleman. 

I now recognize the gentleman from Texas, Mr. Green, for 5 min- 
utes. 

Mr. Green. 'Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I appreciate your calling 
this hearing, because, again, after having read the Governor of 
Pennsylvania’s testimony that was submitted, we come from the 
opposite end that we would like to have had the adjustment, obvi- 
ously, because it would have meant one more concessional district 
and, from the numbers, obviously, a great deal more money in 
Medicaid and different issues, 

I appreciate our colleagues being here, because, although I recog- 
nized 2 years ago my colleague Mr. Sawyer and Mr. Petri’s efforts 
in the committee when we were working on reauthorization of ele- 
mentary and secondary education, in the Education Committee, 
and the frustration with waiting 10 years, their expertise on that 
other committee helped us a great deal in that reauthorization to 
do a 2-year effort instead of the 10 years because of the growth in 
student enrollment in a lot of high-growth States. 

'The reason I’m glad you’ve had the hearing is that I want to 
make sure we dont, after the year 2000, reach the same point 
where we are now, with the lawsuits and everything else. And I 
share the concern about the statistical estimation instead of the 
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counting of the folks, although I also know, from some of the testi- 
mony that we have, that there are certain segments of our society 
that you just can’t get responses, and we still have to have those 
numbers as close as we can. That’s why the statistical a^ustment, 
you know, still needs to be there. 

I ^ess one of the concerns I have is that, in the lowerinjg of the 
numbers — and each of us have asked that — the lessening of the re- 
sponses each 10 years. I would estimate that in the year 2000 we 
would even see less of the people who are willing to return those, 
unless we send them out with all sorts of bells and whistles, and 
things like that, which I know that’s the intent. But I worry, from 
63 percent in 1990, we might even see less than that, and we’re 
not really getting the accurate count if we’re doing so much of the 
statistical effort. 

But I am glad to have the hearing today, Mr. Chairman. 1 appre- 
ciate our two experts, and I know the next panel will be here. We 
obviously have to have oversight starting in 1996 for the year 2000, 
and then, hopefully, we won’t see lawsuits afterwards, like we did 
after the 1990 census. 

Mr. Conger. I thank the gentleman for those comments, and 
that’s precisely why we are holding this hearing today and will con- 
tinue to monitor this very closely as we move toward the actual 
taking of the census in the year 2000. 

I am now very pleased to reco^ize the chairman of the sub- 
committee of jurisdiction, Mr. Zeliff from New Hampshire, for 5 
minutes. 

Mr. Zeuff. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. You can tell that the poli- 
tics in New Hampshire get rougher and rougher. 

I would like to ask both of you, because of your vast experience, 
we’re getting close to the closing of the window, in terms of con- 
gressional direction, what do you think we need to address, in 
terms of giving very clear direction, and how quickly do we need 
to move, in terms of putting a few of these things on the fast track 
at this point? Using your experience, what, specifically, do you 
think we need to give the Census Bureau, in terms of direction, 
and how quickly do we have to do it to make an impact? 

Mr. Sawyer. We both probably have an opinion on this. I think 
that, particularly, if I had to give one answer to that right now, it 
is that the tests that are going on right now have, for very small 
amounts of money, the potential to save very large amounts of 
money down the road and produce a better result, at the same 
time. 

Making sure that the Bureau has the resources and the trust 
needed to undertake those tests, so that we can get sound and sci- 
entifically solid answers to the kinds of genuine concerns that have 
been raised across this committee, that represent concerns that are 
expressed across the United States, is the single most important 
thing that we can do. It is the single best investment that we can 
make in information that, over the course of the next decade, can 
drive as much as half a trillion dollars, in Federal money alone, to 
each of the communities that we serve, in a way that reflects the 
policies that we want them to reflect, and probably a like amovint 
of money in State dollars that rely on the same data. 
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Making sure that those data are consistent and comparable 
across the Nation is really the purpose of these tests. It is the best 
investment we can make. 

Mr. Zeliff. Mr. Petri. 

Mr. Petri. Yes, I basically would suggest you take a look at four 
things: one is to try to break down the difference in cost that the 
Census Bureau has brought forward, between doing it the old way 
and the new way, and figure out how much of that $900 million 
is saved by an adjustment and how much is saved by all the other 
techniques that they are talking about. 

Second, I would, myself, recommend that you — ^while you use 
eveiy cost-saving technique that you can find and focusing their re- 
sources to get as complete a count as possible, you not permit them 
to adjust final figures. Preliminary figures submitted have tradi- 
tionally — walk by and do a house count, if they have to, talk to 
neighbors, do other techniques. Send more people into neighbor- 
hoods. If you think there is an undercount, do it, but then let re- 
ality intervene before the final count so that it can be defended in 
a court of law, as it has traditionally been defended by our (^vem- 
ment. 

Third, take a look and encourage the Census Bureau to overcome 
the undercount of Americans living abroad. The world has changed 
in the last 200 years. There are tens of thousands of retired Ameri- 
cans in Mexico, in Costa Rica, and other places around the world. 
There are business people all around the world. They are paying 
taxes in many cases; they are voting, but they are not being count- 
ed. If we are going to acQust for undercoimt, let’s look at everyone. 

Mr. Zeliff. Seems lomcal. 

Mr. Petri. And, finally, take a look, very seriously, at adding a 
multiracial category to the ethnic question. We are an increasingly 
diverse society. We had extensive hearinjes on this. You can review 
the record. Innumerable families came forward, individuals weep- 
ing, and so on, because the husband would be of one race, the wife 
of another, and then they felt they were forced to attribute their 
child to one or the other, and they really would prefer to say “mul- 
tiracial.” 

Mr. Zeliff. I appreciate that. The other area that I would like 
to look at, and I hope it doesn’t duplicate things that you have al- 
ready covered, but at a 65 percent response rate and a 75 percent 
potential, hoped-for response rate this time, in terms of the initial 
mail-back, we ought to be spending a lot of time looking at the 
form itself. If were coming out with a brand new product, firet 
time census, how would we go about it? 

Let’s get away from “We did it this way last time.” What stuff 
do we actually need to have? 

Mr. Petri. You can do a three-tiered census, even possibly just 
a simple, real short post card, or something like that, to up the 
basic response for political representation purposes, and then refine 
it with additional, more complete — I don’t know. I mean, there are 
a lot of ideas. 

Mr. Zeuff. If we’re going to get information for special interest 
people, maybe, at some point, they ought to pay for it. I guess the 
other question — and this is sort of the same, jump in anywhere you 
feel appropriate — but are we looking at different alternatives of 
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S etting the response? Should we be looking at the post office? 
^Iwuld we be looking at the private sector, putting things out for 

TTie world has changed pretty dramatically, and here we are 
going down the same old path, paying more and more money to 
get — we’re taking 500,000 people that are basically untrained, try- 
ing to train them to do a job. We’ve found that it has been ineffec- 
tive in the past, and I wonder if we shouldn’t be looking at some 
new technology and new ways of doing it. 

Just your comment, both of you, if you would. 

Mr. Sawyer. Let me just suggest that there is a great deal that 
is being done in terms of changing technology and technique, but 
there is a weat deal that is being done in terms of working with 
the Postal Service and others to make sure that the fundamental 
address lists are the finest that we can make them, the Nation can 
make them. And there is a great deal that is working extremely 
well. 

The errors that have been identified are of deep concern, not be- 
cause they are so large, but because they are disproportionate. And 
trying to reduce those is an important undertaking. But it is criti- 
cally important to understand what is working well and those new 
techniques that are being tried to improve that. 

Let me just comment on something that Tim said. I absolutely 
agree that we should not be doing anything to adjust final figures. 
Trie techniques that are going into the count ought to be internal 
to the count itself. They ought to be carefully tested and enjoy the 
confidence of those who are responsible for carrying it out. It is in 
coming with an after-the-fact adjustment that you wind up with 
the kind of enormous controversy, and I think ultimately under- 
mining the confidence that we experienced in 1990. 

There is much that is working. There is much that can be im- 
proved. But I would hope that we would not throw out those things 
that have worked well and are time-tested, in order simply to do 
some things that may be different. 

Mr. Petri. One quick thing you should be aware of, I think, that 
came out clearly in our hearings, you can get good figures from the 
post office, in some cases. Publishers Clearinghouse in others, 
about numbers of people in particular buildings, and so on. One 
area of difficulty, wnen those are turned over to local municipal of- 
ficials, they have building codes, other rules that may or may not 
be complied with. 

So you need to be sure that you have, in this instance, some fire- 
wall there, or protection, so that you encourage participation in the 
census and it does not turn into a vehicle for other law enforcement 
purposes, however laudable they might be. It seems to me the high- 
er goal, in this instance, is to have a complete and thorough cen- 
sus, even if it could reveal something. 

Mr. Zeliff. Shorter form? 

Mr. Petri. Yes. 

Mr. Zeliff. Shorter form. Post card. Getting rid of a lot of unnec- 
essary data. 

Mr. Sawyer. I would caution that there is an enormous amount 
of data that comes from the basic short form as it is today, without 
which we would find an enormous vacuum in the country. During 
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the Government shutdowns, among the first things that hit the 
front pages of the newspapers were the absence of data that people 
relied on to make fundamental, day in, day out, week in, week out, 
business and governmental decisions. Be careful before we sacrifice 
that depth of information. 

Mr. Zeliff. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. CuNGER. The gentleman’s time has expired. I am now 
pleased to recc^ize the gentlelady from Florida, Mrs. 'Thurman, 
for 5 minutes. 

Mrs. Thurman. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

First of all, I want to say that I want to be associated with Mrs. 
Meek’s remarks, and I also want you to know that, even though I 
wasn’t here, I was one of those doing those PSAs. 1 was out there; 
speaking to every organization. And we used it on a money basis, 
quite frankly. I said, ‘This is $350 that does not come into the 
State for eveiy one of you that don’t send back in your form,” 

I know today we’ve talked a lot about what the Census Bureau 
budget framework is. In your hearings, over the several years that 
you were working on this, did we brin^ local governments up here. 
States to hear, are there other areas in our budgets that we can 
be helping either our States or our local governments to help them 
prepare for this, whether it be for better mapping, whatever it 
might be? I mean, have we looked at those issues, as well? 

Mr. Sawyer. I like to think that we have, in great depth. I have 
to tell you that the subcommittee’s work in those areas, however, 
was, as much as we did, is necessarily — I don’t want to use a pejo- 
rative term — ^but is a thin veneer, by comparison to the enormous 
depth of scientific work that goes on throughout the decade at the 
Bureau. There is an enormous amount of effort that they have done 
to make sure that local officials and others are deeply engaged in 
that process. And I, frankly, think there’s no substitute for it. 

I am so tempted just to say, you really need to get the subse- 
quent panels up here. You will be stunned at the quality of work 
that they do, and the difficulty that it imposes, and the value of 
the product that they produce. 

Mrs. 'Thurman. That’s why I think it’s important that we’re not 
just looking at the Census Bureau but what else we’re doing in this 
Government, either in some ways to keep people from doing it or 
not doing it, from a local government perspective. 

Mr. Sawyer. Mr. Horn is looking at structural ways to do that 
sort of thing. I think it’s important that we pay attention to the 
comments that Tim made, however. Confidentiality and confidence 
really are the bedrocks on which this has to be built. 

There are a lot of Government agencies, IRS perhaps foremost 
among them, law enforcement agencies, that have sought to pene- 
trate those firewalls that have protected the census for 200 years. 
And the fact that those have never been breached I think is critical 
to the ability to continue to get the level of cooperation and re- 
sponse that the census does enjoy. 

Mr- I^TRi. We tried, in our hearings, to figure out ways to 
breach the wall the other way, to make information available from 
Hie IRS, Social Security, State Department, the Post Office, other 
u- ^ Census Bureau, and there was always this 
thing. Well, we d like it to be reciprocal.” And we weren’t too inter- 
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ested in that, from our subcommittee’s point of view. In fact, we 
wanted to have a complete census, but we didn’t want it misused 
for nonstatistical and enumerative purposes. 

Mrs. Thurman. And I thought that was carried off well in 1990. 

I mean, that was a part of the campaign in local areas. I mean, 
we said, “This is confidential. This goes no place else.” I just know 
that sometimes when you start in the year 2000, when you’re going 
to do this, and we’ve not — ^you know, it’s kind of hard to walk in 
a year before and then, all of a sudden, say to these local commu- 
nities, “This is what’s going to happen. This is what we need,” 
without doing that preparation or looking at ways that we can help 
them. 

Mr. Sawyer. That’s one of the reasons for this hearing and the 
one that Mr. Zeliflf, the subcommittee chairman, and you took part 
in last year, using this time now to elevate that enormously impor- 
tant public purpose and to use this period of testing to verify the 
kinds of changes in the system are at the heart of that confidence. 

Mrs. Thurman. Well, I just want you two to know that if you 
need somebody out there to help you — I know eveiybody said, 
“Please do this,” but I’m going to ofer my assistance in any way 
that I can. 

Mr. Sawyer. You guys are the ones that are doing it this time. 
We’re there to help you. It really is in your lap. I’m glad it’s a com- 
mittee of this quality. 

Mr. Clinger. Congressman Petri, Congress Sawyer, we want to 
thank you for your very excellent, informative, comprehensive testi- 
mony. We have taken the baton from you, but we hope that you 
will continue to hold onto one end of it, because we’re going to need 
your counsel as we go through the next few years. 

Mr. Sawyer. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Clinger. Thank you again, gentlemen. You’ve been very 
helpful. 

Our next panel, which I would now prepare to introduce, is in- 
deed a panel of experts, representing differing points of view on 
some of the issues that we have been discussing this morning, but 
they all bring a great deal of knowledge and experience to the 
table. 

We have two former Commerce Department officials here. Our 
old friend, Bruce Chapman served as Census Bureau Director 
under President Reagan, and is now president of the Discovery In- 
stitute, in Seattle, WA. We welcome him. 

Bruce, do you want to come up? 

Barbara Bailar topped her 29-year career at the Census Bureau 
as associate director for statistical standards and methodology. Dr. 
Bailar is now at the National Opinion Research Center at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 

Welcome, Dr. Bailar. Pleased to have you with us. 

We are also fortunate to have demographer, Mr. Steven 
Murdock, who specializes in rural demographics and sociology at 
Texas A&M University. 

Also, we are very fortunate to have the very disting^shed Mr. 
Charles Schultze, senior fellow at the Brookings Institution. 

We welcome you. Dr. Schultze, to the panel. 
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He was the director of the U.S. Bureau of the Budget in the mid- 
1960’s and chairman of the Council of Economic Advisors under 
President Carter. Most recently, he chaired the Panel on Census 
Requirements in the Year 2000 and Beyond, sponsored by the Com- 
mittee on National Statistics, which has been one of the important 
works leading up the census of 2000. 

Testifying jointly with Dr. Schultze, and also having served on 
the Census 2000 Panel, is Dr. James Trussell, economist and stat- 
istician, currently professor of economics and public affairs at 
Princeton. He is also the director of the university’s Office of Popu- 
lation Research. 

I want to thank all of you for coming, some of you from across 
the country. 

We’re missing somebody. Did I miss somebody? 

Forgive me, l5r. Wachter. I apparently lost my script. 

Mr. Barrett. Undercount. 

Mr. Clincer. We have an undercount; that’s right. Mr. Barrett 
points out we have an undercount of our panel. 

Dr. Wachter, would you come and take your place at the table. 
Perhaps, at the appropriate time, you could introduce yourself. 

We are delighted to have all of you gentlemen with us. It is the 
custom of this committee, being the principal oversight committee 
of the Congress, to swear all witnesses, so as not to prejudice the 
rights of any witness. If none of you would have an objection to 
doing that, I would ask you if you would mind rising and swearing. 
[Witnesses sworn.] 

Mr. Clinger. Let the record show that all of the witnesses gave 
assent to that question. 

Ladies and gentlemen, we welcome you very much to the panel. 
Dr. Wachter, I now see that you are professor of statistics and 
demography at Berkeley. I apologize for the fact that we did not 
give you a proper introduction, but we are delighted to have you, 
as well. 

We will start with Mr. Chapman. Bruce. 

STATEMENTS OF BRUCE K. CHAPMAN, PRESIDENT, DISCOV- 
ERY INSTITUTE, SEATTLE, WA; BARBARA A. BAILAR, VICE 
PRESIDENT, SURVEY RESEARCH, NATIONAL OPINION RE- 
SEARCH CENTER; STEVE H. MURDOCK, DIRECTOR, DEPART- 
MENT OF RURAL SOCIOLOGY, TEXAS A&M UNIVERSITY; KEN- 
NETH W. WACHTER, PROFESSOR OF STATISTICS AND DE- 
MOGRAPHY, UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA AT BERKELEY; 
CHARLES L. SCHUL-raE, SENIOR FELLOW, THE BROOKINGS 
INSTITUTION; AND JAMES TRUSSELL, DIRECTOR OF THE OF- 
FICE OF POPULATION RESEARCH, PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 

Mr. Chapman. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman and mem- 
bers of the committee. Thank you for inviting me today. 

This is leap year, and I think that it’s an appropriate time for 
us to be looking at what is, in fact, a big leap ahead for the Census 
Bureau in the conduct of the census. I am concerned that it may 
be a leap into the unknown, as regards the issue of adjustment of 
the census, based on sampling. 

The first thing I would like to do is salute the people at the Cen- 
sus Bureau, who are really outstanding individuals in every re- 
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spect, and I think have done a terrific job in trying to respond to 
Congress by coming up with ways to save money and to conduct 
this census more emcientiy than it was conducted in the past. In 
fact, that has been the record of every census. Every census, there 
have been improvements. 

The suggestions this year that we have a more user-friendly 
form, that we use matching software to spot double counting, the 
digital capture of data on forms — the added mail contacts for re- 
cipients of census forms — all of this is sound and encouramng. 

I also would like to say that we do, obviously, have a legitimate 
statistical issue about the undercount and that has to be acknowl- 
edged. It’s embarrassing to have a statistical undercount sdter 
every census, but we have had a statistical undercount right from 
the beginning, and the republic has managed to survive. I tiiink 
the question is, what are we doing to lower that undercount 
through the efforts that we make, and how do we go about it? 

My argument with adjustment is not primarily a matter of sta- 
tistical methodology. That’s not my background anyway. If anybody 
can pull off a statistical adjustment in a conscientious manner, it 
would be the Census Bureau. However, I will say that even if you 
do a statistical adjustment, you will find that there are still holes 
in the census, because, as Congressman Petri pointed out, we have 
all these people living overseas and we’re not going after them. I 
don’t believe that there is a plan to include them as part of a sam- 
ple for a statistical adjustment. 

Which brings us back to the central problem which I see with ad- 
justment, which is the moral or philosophical concept of official 
enumeration. Sampling is a proven, accepted form of measurement, 
but it is always done on the basis of some hard, broadly accepted 
data base from which the sample is drawn. I can’t think of a statis- 
tical sample that is so closely tied to a civic act as is a census enu- 
meration, any more than I can think of an election survey that has 
the moral authority of an actual election. 

The census enumeration is a participatory function of our govern- 
ment, hallowed under the Constitution. There are not too many 
comparable civic acts. I think of voting. I think of juiy service. In 
any case, the census is one of the fundamental democratic institu- 
tions of our country and a very noble one. It gives us the numbers 
that make other numbers meaningful. So, therefore, it not only has 
to be trustworthy, but it has to appear trustworthy. 

In a time when we have a lot of mistrust of government, I ques- 
tion the change that would introduce the invention of statistical 
persons into the census to stand in the place of real human beings. 
And that is, at the end, what you get with sampling and the impu- 
tation of individuals into the census. 

The census has long represented an attempt to count every per- 
son in the United States, every real person, not every virtual per- 
son, not every statistical analog for a person, not every full-time 
equivalent of a person, but every real person. Once citizens realize 
that the census number is partly an invention, however brilliant 
and scientific an invention, they will begin to question many 
things. Suspicions will be aroused. How do we know that the cre- 
ation of statistical persons does not have some partisan or factional 
or geographical basis? 
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Let me again stress the confidence that I have in the individuals 
at the Census who would be conducting both the samples and the 
adjustment. But it’s precisely because I do value their integrity 
that I would not want to see it ever put up to question. 

So let’s next look at the legal proolems with the census. Do you 
think that we have those legal problems now? I saw in Roll Call 
this morning, the idea in the headline was that sampling would 
help us get past the legal problems we’ve had. Well, 1 think you 
at least ought to consider the possibility that you will have far 
more lawsuits in the future if you do undertake sampling. 

Presently, the costly lawsuits that we’ve seen have Men settled 
in favor of the Government. Common sense tells a judge that a 
good faith effort to count every person cannot be faulted for occa- 
sional human mistakes. But, under an adjusted census, it will not 
be difficult at all to produce evidence that the census erred, in a 
sense, and erred intentionally by imputing fictitious people into 
neighborhoods where real neighbors could show that they don’t 
exist. 

In some cases, the fictional imputed people are going to amount 
to a difference between drawing a redistricting line one place rath- 
er than another, and maybe even change the apportionment of 
States. After all, that’s the idea, isn’t it? In such cases, I suggest 
common sense, which is presently the friend of the Government in 
these cases, will become the Government’s enemy, because you’d 
have to give all the judges and ordinary citizens an extensive 
course in statistics to persuade them that it’s just and fair to in- 
vent people for something as supposedly straightforward as a cen- 
sus. 

Now, maybe the people will accept this. Maybe the American 
people will be unconcerned or even satisfied about this. But maybe, 
instead, this will be seen as one more way that the Government is 
tiying to pull a fast one on the people. And if there is growing pub- 
lic cynicism as a result, I think what you will see is a further fall- 
off of the regular response to the census. 

If that happens, then you will have a demand for more sampling 
to make up the difference, and so on, until we finally have a de- 
mand that the census, for both economic reasons, or financial rea- 
sons, and statistical reasons, be conducted entirely as a sample. 

We will be basing the hard data— or, rather, the samples and the 
surveys for the rest of the Government on an enumeration that it- 
self is not an enumeration anymore, in the old sense, but a sample. 
I ffiink that is a very risky course to take. 

So, to conclude, Mr. Chairman, memiters of the committee, I am 
here to urge you to take a look at the census as one of the most 
venerable civic institutions of the United States, and to do all you 
can to protect it. Once the trust in it is undermined, it would be 
very hard, if not impossible, to restore it. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Chapman follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Bruce K. Chapman, President, Discovery Institute, 

Seattle, WA 

morning, and Happy Leap Year, Mr. Chairman and members of the Com- 
miUee. lam honored to be asked my opinion about the 2000 Census. 

Leap Year, indeed, is a good time to review the Census Bureau’s plans, because 
a great statistical leap into the 21st century is what the Bureau is proposing. The 
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Congress may wish to look very hard before yon take this leap, however, because 
it Is a leap into the unknown. 

I am particulariy concerned about the plan to use sampling to adjust the hard 
count for the 2000 Census. Looked at through a green eye ahaae, it may seem pru-' 
dent. Obviously, it is financially burdensome to obtain the last 10 percent or so of 
Census names, so sampling looks like a winning solution. Undoubtemy that thou^t 
must have weighed heavily in the recommendations of several bodies that are advo- 
cating a4justment. But if money is what matters most, you could save even more 
by relying on still more sampling. The Census is, indeed, «cpensive. But consider 
what you get with it. It holds up the whole statistical system of the Unite States. 
Having said that, I do acknowle<^ the legitimacy of the cost issue. 

The statistical accuracy argument must also be acknowledged. It is embarrassing 
to have an undercount after every decennial Census. However, it is an embarrass- 
ment the republic has mana^d to survive each decade for two centuries. I am not 
sure how well we would survive its alternative. The problem with sampling and ad- 
justment does not lie only with accuracy, which statisticians can debate, but with 
its admitted core of artificiality. 

My ar^ment with adjustment, thus, is not primarily a matter of statistical meth- 
odology. Tliat^s not my oackgroun^ in any case. If anybody could pull off an adjust- 
ment in a conscientious manner it is the U.S. Census Bureau. My experiences at 
the Bureau left me with the greatest respect for the honesty, ability and public spir- 
it of the TCOple who work there, right up to and including the outstanding current 
director, Dr. Martha Riche. Moreover, many of the statistical and management inno- 
vations the Bureau has proposed for the 2000 Census, including new “matching” 
software to spot double-counting, the digital “capture” of data on forms, more user- 
friendly forms and the added mail contacts with each address, all have excellent 
prospects, in my view. The ^KK) Census, as with past censuses, will see improve- 
ments, regardless of adjustment. 

Should an official adiustment take place, however, and you have one nationtd 
number, the Census will still not have counted eveiyone, even in theoiy. For exam- 
ple, the present plan will have done nothing to count the literally hundreds of thou- 
sands of Americans who are not employed oy the government and who are tempo- 
rarily living overseas. (Overseas government employees now are counted, of course.) 
The people Fm talking about are U.S. citizens; some of them own homes and other 
property here; some are on the voter roles and motor vehicle license lists. I certainly 
agree with the proposal to explore the use of many other administrative records, 
such as Social Security and welfare rolls, to seek names of people who may have 
been missed in the Census head count. 1 also understand why the Bureau must 
count illegal immigrants, even though they may lack reliable addresses and their 
stay in this country may be very temporary, indeed. But shouldn’t we also be tmng 
to identify citizens of the U.S. who hap^n to be out of the country around the Cen- 
sus time, but whose names can be found in public records and who count the United 
States as home? Isn’t their stake in the country important enough to be reflected 
in the numbers that are used, for example, to apportion (Congress? 

The answer given by the Census Bureau, with 0MB no doubt looking over its 
shoulder, is that such a search would be costly. Well, if so, why isn’t it proposed 
to sample and adjust for the overseas Americana, too? But, meanwhile, the con- 
troversy of this very subject returns us again to the central problem in the 2000 
Census plan, and that is the moral or philosophical concept of an official, adjusted 
enumeration. Sampling is a proven and accepted form of measurement, but there 
usually has to be some hard, broadly accepted data base from which the sample is 
drawn. More importantly, I can’t think of a statistical sample that is so closely tied 
to a ctyic act as is the Census enumeration, any more than 1 can think of an election 
survey that has the moral authority of an actual election. 

The Census enumeration is a participatory function of government hallowed by 
Constitutional mandate. There are not too many comparable civic acts; voting is 
one, serving on juries is another. Perhaps participation in the Census falls between 
those two-it is neither as voluntary as voting, nor as demanding as jury service. 
In any case, the Census is one of the fundamental democratic institutions of our so- 
ciety, and I believe, it is a noble one. It gives us the numbers that make other num- 
bers meaningful. It must not only be trustworthy, but palpably trustworthy. 

TTie current Census director herself has spoken of the three legs of the Census 
stool that must dictate the process: cost, accuracy and oublic perception. The first 
two legs are important, as 1 nave acknowledged, but if the latter breaks, the whole 
construction comes down. The term “public perception” could also be described as 
trustworthiness. In a time when public mrstrusf of government is rife, I question 
a change that would introduce the invention of statistical persons into the Census — 
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robots constructed of sampled data and intellectual abstractions — ^to stand in the 
place of real human beings. 

The Census has long represented an honest attempt to count every person in the 
United States— eveiy real person, not every *Srirtuar person, not every "statistical 
analog” for a person, not every "full time equivalent” of a person, but every real per- 
son. Once citizens realize that the Census number is partly an invention— however 
brilliant an invention it is— they will begin to question many things. Suspicions will 
be aroused. How, some will ask, do we know that the creation of statistical persons 
does not have some partisan or factional or ge<^aphic regional basis? How does this 
corrupted Census count infect other numbers and political institutions? 

Let me stress again my own lull conficknce in the integrity of the individuals who 
serve at the U.S. Census Bureau. It is la^ly because I don^ want to see that integ- 
rity even put up to question that I raise this problem of perception— of evident 
trustworthiness. 

Let’s next consider legal problems with the Census; do you think you have them 
now? In fact, the costly lawsuits challenging the Census invariably are won by the 
government. Common sense tells a judge that a good faith effort to count every per- 
son cannot be faulted for occasional human mistakes, especially when plaintiffs can 
seldom if ever produce evidence of actual individuals who have not win counted. 
But under an adjusted Census it will not be difficult at all to produce evidence that 
the Census erred, and erred intentionally, by imputing fictitious people into neigh- 
borhoods where the real neighbors can readily prove tnat the interlopers do not, in 
plain truth, exist. In some cases, the fictional, imputed people are going to amount 
to a difference between drawing a redistricting line one place rather than another, 
and maybe even dbange the apportionment of states. (After all, isn’t that part of the 
whole idea?) 

In sudi cases, I suggest, <»mmon sense will now become the government’s enemy, 
because you will ne^ to give all the ^dges and ordinary citizens an extensive 
course in statistics to persuade them that it is just and fair to invent people for 
something as supposedly straightforward as a U.S. Census. How especisuly do we 
explain includii^ invented people in determining such matters as apportioning Con- 
gress when, as Inoted before, we do not count real American citizens living abroad? 

Maybe the American public will awpt all this with total unconcern or even satis- 
faction. But maybe, instead, this will be seen as one more way the government is 
trying to pull a fast one on the n^ple. Won’t any resulting public cynicism make 
the hard count even more difficult to get in the first place? If it contributes to fur- 
ther falloff of response, won’t that and the ever-present financial incentives, lead to 
still more sampling in subsequent Censuses, in a downward spiral? And won’t it 
seem perfectly acceptable soon to conduct the whole Census through sampling? And 
won’t there be an irresistible temptation to try, Census by Census, to improve the 
content of what constitutes the invented persons created through the sample, and 
hence the meaning of such invented persons? 

To conclude, Mr, Chairman and members of the Committee, I am here to ui^ 
you to look at the Census as one of the most venerable civic institutions of the Unit- 
ed States, and to do all you can to protect it. Once trust in it is undermined, it will 
be veiy hard, if not impossible, to restore. 

Mr. Clinger. Thank you very much, Mr. Chapman. 

As the panel has heard bells rinmng all over the place here, we 
have a vote in progress. I think this might be a time to take a 
break. I apologize to the panel for these interruptions, but we do 
have a responsibility to vote. So we will recess for 10 minutes and 
be right back. 

[Recess.] 

Mr. Clinger. The committee will resume its sitting. 

We anticipate being joined by some additional members here 
shortly, but, in the interest of moving the hearing along, I would 
again thank the panel for their patience in dealing with the vagar- 
ies of the congressional schedule, and now ask Dr. Bailar if you 
would give us your testimony. You can give it in full or summarize, 
however you choose. ’ 

Ms. Bailar. I will not give it in full and try to skip through to 
try to help others have more time. 
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It is a real pleasure to be here today to testify regarding the cur- 
rent plans of the Census Bureau to conduct the 2000 census. As 
you know, I worked at the Census Bureau for almost 30 years and 
was deeply immersed in the last four decennial censuses. I think 
the publication, the Plan for Census 2000, documents the current 
thinking of the Bureau for new technology, new methods, new part- 
nerships, and reduced costs for the Census 2000. 

In addition, the Bureau sent me, at my request, some results 
memoranda from the 1995 census test. Though the new plans are 
very exciting, the test results are very encouraging. It does seem 
as if the Bureau has opened up to new ideas and is looking out- 
ward. And I think that is one thing that hasn’t really been covered 
very well in the hearing today. There are a lot of new plans; they 
are being tested; and they wifi result in increased coverage. So I’m 
sorry to see so much of the focus on just the adjustment issue. 

One of the steps is building the address list and providing maps. 
This is one of the most fundamental steps in ensuring a good cen- 
sus. And I think the Census Bureau took an enormous step for- 
ward preparing for the 1990 census when it built the TIGER sys- 
tem. 

However, the basic methodology for taking a census and building 
the address list remain the same. Instead of using that final list 
of addresses that had been painstakingly built prior to and during 
the preceding census, the Bureau began all over again, dropping 
this prime resource. The Bureau bought, instead, a commercim 
mailing list and then tried to update it with the help of the U.S. 
Postal Service. 

However, Census employees knew very well that the quality of 
the final list was heavily dependent on the quality of the commer- 
cial list bought. And local governments frequently said they had 
better information. The partnership with the U.S. Postal Service 
will help improve the list, and the results from the 1995 census 
test of the local update of census addresses sounds very promising. 

The Bureau provided two training workshops for local officials 
before giving them the census address lists and maps to review. 
And from Oakland, the Bureau added 93 percent of those housing 
units submitted to update the master address file and, in Paterson, 
NJ, added 57 percent. 

A very important finding from this study was that most of the 
ads in Paterson were at small, multiunit structures containing two 
to four housing units. Most of those in Oakland were either single 
units or these small multiunits. These small multiunit structures 
are the kinds of units at which the Census has had traditional cov- 
erage problems before. So I think these partnerships are starting 
to snow some very promising results. 

I would like to skip to the census questionnaire, because I think, 
here again, are some very exciting results that are coming forward. 
In all four of the censuses that I worked on, the census question- 
naire was constrained because of FOSDIC, the film optical sensing 
device for input to computers. It was designed to make the ques- 
tionnaire easier for processing. So the ease for census respondents 
to fill it out was sacrificed. Part of the reason for the preference 
for FOSDIC was that no keying of the data was necessary, and 
thus it was supposedly less expensive. 
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During all these years, respondents complained about the forms 
and how confusing they were. Members of advisory committees rec- 
ommended changes. Different kinds of forms were tested in the 
1980 census and were somewhat successful, yet nothing happened, 
and FOSDIC reigned. 

One of the things I have kept in touch with the Bureau about 
is the extensive testing of user-friendly questionnaires. In addition 
to the questionnaires themselves, which have been tested and 
shown to be much more effective, the 1995 test evaluated the re- 
spondent friendly approach. There is a multiple mail contact strat- 
egy, with a prenotice letter, the initial questionnaire, a reminder 
post card, and a replacement questionnaire for those households 
which did not yet respond. 

The census test evaluated the results of the replacement ques- 
tionnaire, a strategy that could be very costly, but the results show 
that the replacement questionnaire was very effective improving 
the response rates by 17.9 percentage points over all question- 
naires in both sites, Paterson and Oakland. The improvements 
were even stronger for the three long forms tested. 

This research is very encouraging. Previous tests had shown that 
the prenotice and the reminder post card together improved mail 
response by about 12 percentage points. So it seems like the Bu- 
reau has now put together a winning strategy for the delivery of 
the questionnaire and the questionnaires themselves. 

However, the Bureau has cautioned that if replacement question- 
naires were needed at the same rate in 2000 as in the 1995 census 
test, that would translate into the need for 64 million replacement 
questionnaires. With a tight timeframe and the cost, that could be 
an unfeasible sized operation. 

Another part of the 1995 census test was to compare three dif- 
ferent versions of the long form. Now, many have suggested using 
the census only to collect data needed for reapportionment and re- 
districting, thus allowing a short form as the only census question- 
naire. 

However, as long as other Federal ^encies. States, and local 
governments need the data on the long rorm, for various programs 
and planning purposes, and no plans have yet been made to fund 
a continuous measurement proposal, then the long form is needed. 
There really is a pull between priorities here, and one that I think 
only Congress can decide on the proper priorities. 

I would like to turn now to the nonresponse follow-up strategy, 
and it has been with this strategy that I have had the sharpest dif- 
ferences of opinion with the Census Bureau in the past. In the 
past, by combining a nonresponse follow-up to pick up question- 
naires not mailed in, and then an enumerator checK of every 
nonresponse household to determine occupancy status, and then a 
catch-all group of projects labeled “Coverage Improvement,” the 
census period went on, for many sites, for months and months. 

The procedures were expensive and extremely redundant, result- 
ing in the highest percentage of gross census errors, omissions, 
plus multiple counting in 1990 than in any previous census. Now, 
other countries limit the census period. But the United States lets 
it drag out until the Bureau needs to meet the December 31 dead- 
line of reporting the counts. 
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Data that had been gathered and evaluations have shown that 
this outmoded procedure is costly, in both dollars and accuracy. 
Census questionnaires completed by Census follow«up enumerators 
are of much poorer quality than those completed and returned by 
mail. 

Some of the steps in the proposed nonresponse strategy are not 
absolutely clear to me. I understand that they are asking that 
March be declared “National Be Counted Month,” and the Bureau 
will use this time to remind people in various ways to complete the 
census interview. Administrative records will be used to supple- 
ment the count and nonresponding households, and this will hap- 
pen before any enumerator follows up. The post office will provide 
information on vacant units. 

Given those three incuts, the Bureau will start computing a re- 
sponse rate on a daily basis, and, at some point, enumerators will 
be assigned to nonresponse follow-up and continue until a 90 per- 
cent response rate has been achieved in each county. Upon hitting 
the 90 percent, the Bureau will then sample, at a rate of 1 in 10, 
the remaining nonrespondent households and use the information 
collected to estimate the total county population. 

Perhaps I have misunderstood, but, if not, I commend the Census 
Bureau on moving ahead to use a recommendation from many ad- 
visory groups, two panels of the Committee on National Statistics, 
and many other interested observers. Many of us could not under- 
stand why the Bureau, an agency that led the world in introducing 
sampling, was so backward with the census. 

The Bureau was famous far and wide for its innovation in sam- 
ple surveys, and the lack of forward thinking in the census was al- 
ways a puzzle. However, riven the interest in moving forward to 
using sampling, why set the rate at 90 percent before sampling is 
used? Much larger cost savings could accrue if sampling was start- 
ed when the rate hit 70 percent or 75 percent. And the Bureau 
statisticians obviously are aware of this, and one wonders why they 
are being so cautious. 

Now, perhaps the answer lies in their analysis of negative impli- 
cations, where they worry about the margin of uncertainties in the 
totals obtained when sampling is used. The tradeoff computed 
should be in terms of the total error in coui^-level data, not iust 
the increase in variability due to sampling. There will be a reauc- 
tion in bias and a big reduction in cost The reduction in bias will 
come not only from adding respondents to the census but also from 
not including the same willing respondents multiple times. Also, 
there are many areas of the country where 90 percent is going to 
be unattainable. Again, the census will drag on. 

It is also not clear if the enumerator follow-up or the 1 in 10 
sample would use the long form or whether only the short form 
would be used. I would like to urge the use of only the short form 
to get the job done and the people counted. Now, before some say 
I don’t show the proper concern about the long form, let me say 
that, in my mind, the long forms always suffer during follow-up, 
and in many areas it wasn’t used. Perliaps it’s better to recognize 
what really happens up front and plan for it. 

Also, for those who are really worried about an increase in varia- 
bility in census statistics, let me just say that, at least in 2000, the 
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variability will be explicitly recognized and computed. In the past, 
there was also a sample during follow-up, but it was an uncon- 
trolled, unscientific sample. The sample was whatever happened to 
be finished at the date scheduled so the office could close. No sam- 
pling; variances could be computed. Only some technical reports 
earned data on sample bias. With explicit sampling methods used, 
the sample can be controlled and the variability measured. 

Now, the Census Bureau has also committed itself to using ad- 
ministrative records to improve the census and will explore, as part 
of its experimental program in 2000, an administrative census 
methodology. The use of the administrative data to replace advance 
listing operations for special populations and to provide census 
data seems useful and cost-effective. The use in supplementing the 
count for nonresponding households has the potential for increas- 
ing quality and holding down cost. And the use in filling item 
nonresponse is also a step toward improving quality. 

Now, I would like to skip over to the one-number census. The de- 
cision to go with a one-number census in 2000, incorporating the 
results of a very large sample to detect coverage problems, is in the 
tradition that the Bureau established in earlier censuses. 

The most relevant example of this is the imputation of people 
into the census which was done in 1970, 1980, and 1990. The Bu- 
reau decided on a statistical model for deciding, on the basis of 
neighboring households, how many people to impute into housing 
units that were known to exist but no information was available 
on the number of occupants. The Bureau rolled this number up 
into the total count. The data were available on the number of im- 
putations when the census data were published. No special atten- 
tion was drawn to the imputation, nor were separate census final 
totals released with and without imputation. 

Now, the Bureau has published the results of its coverage eval- 
uation studies since the 1940 census. Results show uiat an 
undercount persists and that the differential imdercount between 
the white population and minority populations is substantial. In 
the 1990 census, there were many within the Bureau who wanted 
to incorporate the results fi'om coverage evaluation into the census- 
results before the December 31st deadline, but the final plans did 
not allow for that. The field enumeration did drag on, so the timing 
just did not work. 

T^e Census Bureau has been doing sustained research, building 
on its methodol(^y from 1990, to estimate the coverage error in the 
census. Before making any decision on whether to do this adjust- 
ment or not, I would suggest that we wait to see what the results 
are from the 1995 test census about the use of this adjustment. 
They have improved the methodology from the last census, just as 
they do every census period. However, publishing the final count 
that includes the estimated undercount is an excellent step for- 
ward, providing census results much fairer and more accurate than 
in the past. 

I would like to just say that the Census Bureau is a very special 
place to me, since I spent most of my working life there. As I re- 
viewed the census plans for Census 2000, I felt a sense of pride in 
<me accomplishments of the staff during the decade of the 1990’s. 
They have rethought the census. They have examined such sacred 
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cows as FOSDIC, complete enumerator follow-up, and many more, 
and decided to move ahead with innovation and improvements. 

Just as the Bureau led the rest of the world in developing sam- 

S methods, designing punch card machines, and developing a 
out/mail-back census, the Bureau is now building on its past 
strengths to advance its decennial census in a technologically and 
methodologically sound manner. I think they are exhibiting caution 
in the careful testing that they are doing while still moving for- 
ward with a daunting task. It is a work in progress, and I wish 
them well. 

Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Ms. Bailar follows:] 

pREPAKED Statement of Barbara A. Bailar, Vice President, Survey Research, 
National Opinion Research Center 

It is a real pleasure to be here before you today to testify regarding the current 
plans of the Census Bureau to conduct the 2000 Census. As you know, I worked 
at the Census Bureau for almost 30 years and was deeply immersed in the last four 
decennial censuses. In my position as Associate Director for Statistical Standards 
and Methodology, 1 contributed to the development and evaluated the methodology 
and techniaues used in census tests and the censuses themselves. I am now the Vice 
President for Survey Research at the National Opinion Research Center (NORC), 
a firm that carries out survey research for ^vemments, foundations, and busi- 
ne^es. I retmn a strong interest in the work oi the Census Bureau. 

The publication. The Flan for Census 2000, docuimnts the current thinking of the 
Bureau for new technology, new methods, new partnerships, and reduced costs for 
the 2000 Census. In addition, the Census Bureau sent me, at my request, some re- 
sults memoranda from the 1995 census test. The new plans are veiy exciting and 
the census test results very encouraging. It seems as if the Bureau has opened up 
to new ideas and is looking outward. One visible sign of this is their move away 
from a FOSDIC form, designed to make processing easier, to a user-friendly ques- 
tionnaire, designed to make responding to the census easier. Let me focus my com- 
ments on areas of change and close with some concerns about cost. 

BUILDING THE ADDRESS LIST AND PROVIDING MAPS 

One of the most fundamental steps in ensuring a good census is the ability to 
have the moat complete list of addresses possible and to be able to locate those ad- 
dresses on maps. Tlie Census Bureau took an enormous step forward pr^aring for 
the 1990 Census when it built the TIGER (Topgraphically Integratea Geographic 
Encoding and Referencing) system, a system used extensively by all survey research 
firms and other businesses who have need for good maps. However, the basic meth- 
odology for building the address list remained the same. Instead of using the final 
list oiaddresses that had been painstakingly buOt prior to and during the preceding 
census, the Bureau began all over again, dropping this prime resource. The Bureau 
bought a commercial mailing list and then tried to update it with the help from the 
U.S. Postal Service. However, census employees knew very well that the quality of 
the final list was heavily dependent on the quality of the commercial list bought. 
Local govemmente frequently said they had better information. 

The idea of partnerships, not just with other Federal agencies such as the U.S, 
Postal Service and the if.S. Geological Survey, but with state, local and tribal gov- 
ernments, is a major step forward. For many censuses, other entities have com- 
plained that, though they were willing to offer help, the Census Bureau did not wel- 
come them. These were not true partnerships. It sounds like thi^a are changing. 

Tlie results from the 1995 Census Test of the Local Update of Census Addresses 
(LUCA) sounds promising. The Bureau provided two training workshops for local of- 
ficials before giving them the census aadress lists and maps to review. From Oak- 
land, the Bureau added 93% of those submitted to the Master Address File (MAF) 
and in Paterson, NJ, added 57%. Though the Paterson results may seem dis- 
appointing, it is actually a good thing that a very realistic occurrence happened in 
1995. The Paterson approach to determining the number of bousing units in a 
multi-unit building was quite different from the Bureau’s criteria. In an effort to de- 
termine if the Paterson criteria were more valid, the Census staff found many of 
the disputed units were nonexistent. Altogether, the LUCA program improved cov- 
erage of the precensus MAF by 1.8% and 0.4% in Oakland and Paterson, respec- 
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tively. In the more rural sites in Louisiana, total number of adds submitted 
low, probably because the address list was developed immediately prior to Cen- 
sus. However, of those submitted, 73% were legitimate adds. 

Two important iindinn from this study are: 

1. Most of the adds in Paterson were at small multiunit structures containing 
2 to 4 housing units; moat of those in Oakland were either single units or at 
small multiunits. These small multiunit structures are the kinds of units at 
which the Census has had coverage problems before, so these partnerships are 
providing important results. 

2. It is expensive for local govemn^nts to partidpate in this program. 
need to have staff, computera, and Him. Many of me Louisiana parishes said 
thev did not have resources. I suspect that will be heard even more in 2000. 
Unless the Bureau can help with resources, the partnership program may not 
be a program except for those units of government which can anord to provide 
resources. There could be hard feelings resulting from offering a partnership 
but no resources. 

Another caution is that the Bureau must do all it can to help the partners to play 
their role. Every local authority is ^ing to complain that 30 days is not 
time to review the address lists and maps. Th^ are going to diallenge the Buraau 
about the criteria for defining housing units. Knowing this ahead of time, peihaps 
the Bureau can help in the training sessions, in the announcements, and in the im- 
plementation to give local authorities more time and more understanding. The im- 
proved final products will be worth the effort. 

This is an exdting new development by the Bureau, adding to their past achieve- 
ments at working with Federal agencies. It is still evolving. 

THE CENSUS QUESTIONNAIRECS) 

In all four of the censuses on which I worked the census questionnaire was con- 
strained because of FOSDIC. To make the cpiestionnaire easier for processing, the 
ease for census resw)ndents to fill it out was sacrificed. Part of the reason for the 
preference for FOSDIC is that no keying of data was necessary, and, thus, was sup- 
posedly less es^nsive. However, with the extensive preparation of the question- 
naires for FOSDIC, the filming, the reading, and so forth, the cost was higher than 
anticipated. 

During all these years, respondents complained about the forms and how confus- 
ing they were. Members of Advisory Committees recommended changes. Different 
kinds of forms were tested in the 1980 Census and were somewhat successfol. Yet 
nothing happened and FOSDIC reigned. One of the things I have kept in touch with 
at the Bureau is the extensive testing of user-friendly questionnaires. The results 
have been very encouraging, showing an increase in response rates for the newly 
designed questionnaires. 

In addition to the questionnaires themselves, which were tested and shown to be 
effective earlier, the 1995 test evaluated the respondent-friendly approadi. With the 
multiple-mail contact strategy, there will be a prenotice letter, the initial question- 
naire, a reminder postcard and a replacement questionnaire for those households 
from which the initial questionnaire was not received. The 1995 census test evalu- 
ated the effectiveness of the replacement questionnaire, a strategy that could be 
postly. The results showed that the replacement questionnaire was very effec- 
tive, improving the response rates by 17.9 percentage points over all questionnaires 
In^provements were stronger for the three long forms tested. 

™s research is veiy encouraging. Previous tests had shown that the prenotice 
and the reminder postcard together improved mail response by about 12 pereentage 
points. The 1995 test gave stroi^ results showing the efficacy of the replacement 
questionnaire. It seems like the Bureau has put together a winning strategy. How- 
ever, the Bureau has cautioned that if replacement questionnaires were needed at 
the same rate in 2000 as in the 1995 census test, that would translate into the need 
for 64 million replacement questionnaires. The tight time frame and the cost may 
make an operation of this size unfeasible. 

Another part of the 1995 census test was to compare three different versions of 
the long form. The short form asked only 6 questions and had 8 pages. Tlie three 
long forms tested ranged between 16 and 53 questions and 20 to 28 pages. The re- 
mits from the test were consistent over all three sites: the shorter the form, the 
better the response. 

Many have suggested using the census only to collect data needed for reapportion- 
ment and redistricting, thus allowing a short form as the only census questionnaire. 
However, as long as other Federal agencies, states, and local governments need the 
data on the long form for various programs and planning purposes, and no plans 
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have been made to fiind a continuous ji^asuren^nt proposal then the long form is 
needed. However, the len^h really does drive behavior. There is a real pull between 
priorities here, between the need to get the greatest number of people counted for 
reap^rtionment and redistricting purposes and at the lowest cost and the need to 
^t the data from the sample forms once every ten years. Only Congress can set 
these priorities. 

Another responsive initiative the Census is planning is the deliveiy of Spanish 
language questionnaires in the mail in blocks with high concentrations of Spanish- 
speaking households. Again, this is a concern that has been voiced for at lesat two 

f jrevious censu^s. The Bureau^s response was that if a household needed a Spanish- 
anguage questionnaire, then a household oc^pant should call the Bureau and ask 
for it. This was not seen as responsive by many. 

In the 1996 census test, areas targeted were block groups with 16% or more of 
the hou8ehol<k where Spanish was the primary language spoken. The results of the 
test were quite mixed and no conclusions could be drawn. However, the goodwill 
generated by living to be responsive to ethnic concerns may help response rates in 
the context of the decennial, ^is is an area where more testing needs to be done 
since the cost of mailing two initial questionnaires to 15 million households by mail, 
and 6 million replacements by mail will be high. 

A natural result of mailing out Spanish-language questionnaires is for other lan- 
guage ^ups to want such service. Since Spanish is the most prevalent language 
other than English spoken in the U.S., it makes sense to test the approach with 
them. The Bureau has taken another step in making questionnaires available in 
other languages by means of its Be Counted program. This program will make ques- 
tionnaires available in many languages at numerous locations, such as post offices, 
community centers, banks, convenience stores, and the like. The results from the 
1995 Census test are entxjuraging. The results show a number of the foims were 
picked up, more in urban areas than in rural. Post offices seemed to be a verv pro- 
ductive site. Also, the Bureau was able to evaluate the joint effectiveness of the Be 
Counted forms, reverse telephone interviews and the USPS determination of vacant 
units. The increases in response rates because of these operations were significant 
over all sites and all types of forms. The increase in goodwill by giving people more 
than one way to respond may be veiy important in 2000. 

NONRESPONSE FOLLOW UP STRATEGY 

It has been with the nonresponse follow up strategy that I have had the sharpest 
differences of opinion with the Census Bureau. By combining a nonresponse follow 
up to pick up questionnaires not mailed in, an enumerator check of every 
nonrespondent household to determine occupancy status, and then a catchall group 
of projects labeled “coverage improvement,^ the census period went on, for many 
sites, for months and montns. The procedures were expensive and extremely redun- 
dant, resulting in the highest percentage of gross census errors (omissions plus mul- 
tiple counting) in 1990 than in any previous census. Other countries limit the cen- 
sus period; the U.S- lets it drag out until the Bureau needs to meet the December 
31 deadline of reporting the count. Data gathered in evaluations have shown that 
this outmoded procedure is costly in both dollars and accuracy. Census question- 
naires completed by census follow up enumerators are of much poorer quality than 
those completed and returned by mail. 

Some of the steps in the proposed nonresponse strategy are not clear to me. I un- 
derstand that March will be declared National Be Counted Month. The Bureau will 
use this time to remind people in various wavs to complete the census interriew. 
Administrative records will be used to supplement the count in nonrespondi^ 
households and this will happen before any enumerator follow up. Also, the UJS. 
Postal i^rvice will provide iniormation on vacant units. Given those three inputs, 
the Bureau will compute a response rate on a dally basis. At some point enumera- 
tors will be assimed to do nonresponse follow up and continue until a 90% response 
rate has been acnieved in each county. Upon hitting 90%, the Bureau will then sam- 
ple at a rate of 1 in 10 the remaining nonrespondent households and use the infor- 
mation collected to estimate the total county population. 

Perhaps I have misunderstood. If not, I commend the Bureau on moving ahead 
to use a recommendation from many advisory groups, two panels of the Committee 
on National Statistics, and many other interested observers. Many of us could not 
understand why the Bureau, an agency that led the world in introducing sampling, 
was so backward with the Census. The Bureau is famous far and wide lor its inno- 
vation in sample surveys. The lack of forward thinking in the Census was always 
a puzzle. 
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However, given the interest in moving forward to using sampling, why set the 
rate at 90% before sampling will be used? Much laiger cost savings can accrue if 
sampling is started when the rate hits 70 or 75%. The Bureau statisticians obvi* 
ously are aware of this and one wonders why they are being so cautious. 

Perhaps the answer lies in their analyses of negative implications, where they 
worry al^ut the margin of uncertainty in the totals obtained when sampling is used. 
However, this doesn’t seem sensible, because they also say that administrative 
records can be used to complete information for about 5% of nonresponding house- 
holds and that the use of these records will improve coverage. I^e tradeoff com- 
puted should be in terms of the total error in county-level data, not just the increase 
in variability due to sampling. There will be a reduction in bias and a big reduction 
in cost. The reduction in bias will come not only from adding respondents to the 
census but also from not including the same willing respondents multiple times. 

It was also not clear if the enumerator follow up or the 1 in 10 sample would use 
the long form or whether only the short form would be used. I would urge the use 
of only the short form to get the job done and the people counted. 

Before some say I don? show the proper concern aboat the long form, let me say 
that in my mind the long form always suffered during follow up. In many areas, 
short forms were used extensively. Perhaps it Is better to recognize what really hap- 
pens up front and plan for it. 

Also, for those who are really worried about an increase in variability in census 
statistics, let me just say that at least in 2000, the variability will be explicitly rec- 
ognized and computed. In the past, there was also a sample during follow up, but 
it was an uncontrolled, unscientific sample. The sample was whatever happened to 
be finished at the date scheduled so the office could close. No sampling variances 
could be computed; only technical reports carried some data on sample bias. With 
explicit sampling methods used, the sample can be controlled and the variability 
measured. 

USE OF ADMINISTRATIVE RECORDS 

The Census Bureau has committed itself to using administrative records to im- 
prove the census and will explore, as part of its experimental program in 2000, an 
administrative census methodology. No details of such an experiment wera fur- 
nished. With the uses of administrative records projected for the 2000 Census, the 
quality of the census should improve. 

The use of administrative data to replace advance listing operations for special 
populations and to provide census data seems useful and cost effective. The use in 
supplementing the count for nonresponding households has the potential for increas- 
ing quality and holding down costs. The use in filling in item nonresponse is also 
a step toward improving quality. In fact, administrative records have been used 
after the fact to evaluate census quality. It seems a logical step to use them to avoid 
missing data. 

The concerns of the Bureau seems to be twofold. One concern is with the public’s 
perception of privacy. Will the public be concerned about this? Many Census Bureau 
staff, including enumerators, have experienced members of the pubic expressing 
their belief that all government records are already merged into one great big file. 
However, an experience in Sweden may be useful to try in the U.S. The Swedish 
Statistical Office wanted to use administrative records for occupation and industry 
data. They tried it, and went to a sample of respondents and compared adm^istra- 
tive data with respondent data. They then asked the respondents if they would ob- 
ject to the use of administrative data if it meant they would not be visited to collect 
the data. The overwhelming response was to use the administrative data. So instead 
of asking people about their privacy concerns, ask them about a trade-off. The an- 
swers may be more realistic. 

The second concern is that the administrative records may not give the same level 
of completion as a mail response or a direct interview. In my mind, that is not the 
correct comparison. There are cases for which there has been no mail response and 
may no enumerator contact either. So the comparison should he the administra- 
tive data with last resort information which may be supplied by neighbors, land- 
lords, etc., or by imputation. In these cases, the administrative records are probably 
better. ^ ^ 

In any case, the way the Bureau is going to proceed is not clear. The role for ad- 
mnistrative recortfo in the 2000 Census seems cost effective and will add to quality. 
The experiment with an administrative records census needs further specification. 
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A ONE-KUMBER CENSUS 

The decision to go with a one-no ii&er census In 2000, incorporating the results 
of a very large sample, to detect coverage problems, is in the tradition that the Bu- 
reau established in earlier censuses. The most relevant example of this is the impu- 
tation of people into the census which was done in 1970, 1980, and 1990. The Bu- 
reau decided on a statistical model for deciding, on the basis of neighboring house- 
holds, how many people to impute into housing units that were known to exist but 
no information was available on the number of occupants. The Bureau rolled up this 
imputation into the total count. Though data were available on the number of Impu- 
tations when the census data were published, no special attention was drawn to the 
imputation, nor were separate census final totals released with and without imputa- 
tion. 

The Bureau has published the results of its coverage evaluation studies since the 
1940 census. Results show that an undercount persists and that the differential 
undercount between the white population and minority populations is substantial. 
In the 1990 Census, there were many within the Bureau who wanted to incorporate 
the results from coverare evaluation into the census results before the December 31 
deadline. Because the field enumeration was allowed to drag on, the timing did not 
work. Of course, other decisions were made on a political basis that precluded this 
opportunity. 

Tlie Census Bureau has been doing sustained research, building on its methodol- 
ogy from 1990, to estimate the coverage error in the census. The results f^rom the 
1996 Census test are not yet available; I will watch with great interest over the 
coming months to see how the integrated coverage measurement worked in the cen- 
sus test and what has been decided about the use of Census Plus or Dual System 
Estimation. 


QUALITV CONTROL 

Quality control in the decennial census has not gone well in the past, not in the 
field enumeration and not in data processing. It was viewed as a bottleneck, as pro- 
viding results too late for effective action, and was costly. However, the Bureau 
showed it could implement effective and timely quality control procedures when it 
evaluated the quality of the 1990 coverage evaluation study. 

I am concerned that the Bureau is instituting so many new procedures and proc- 
essing steps without having adequate quality control. Not that I am advocating 
quality control for documentation purposes only, but I believe procedures should be 
built into the census processes that tell the Census staff quickly if something is 
going wrong. That the Bureau staff worries that funding constraints limit their 
quality control program makes me very concerned. 

DATA PROCESSING 

The brief description about data processing sounds good, but no test results are 
available. Moving to electronic imaging, optical mark recognition and intelligent 
character recognition is a significant improvement in technology. Yet 50% oi the 
write-in entries will be keyed and kering is prone to error. This is an area in which 
I would like to hear more about the Bureau’s plans and the success of the new tech- 
nologies in census tests. 

COSTS 

The projected cost for the 2000 Census is still veiy high. Yet it is clear that the 
Bureau is planning to streamline its operations. There are some things which do 
not seem to in their plans that will not be missed! The redundant, error-prone cov- 
erage improvement programs, the enumerator follow up of 100% of all vacant units, 
and the preparation of forms for FOSDIC processing. I was not able to find out 
whether the census follow up period will be snortened. That too would be a welcome 
change. Yet, in reading these plans, I have concerns about at least 3 areas in which 
I think more money may be needed. These are: the development of the technology 
and building the systems that will process the census quickly; quick and efficient 
quality control processes; and the adequate testing in the 2000 Census itself of new 
procedures for the 2010 Census. All of these, if not adequately funded, can signal 
problems for the censuses ahead. 


CONCLUSION 

The Census Bureau is a very special place to me since 1 spent most of my working 
life there. As I reviewed the plans for Census 2000, I felt a sense of pnde in the 
accomplishments of the staff auring the decade of the 908. They have rethought the 
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census. They have examined such ‘sacred cows” as FCSDIC, complete enumerator 
follow up, and many more, and decided to move ahead with innovation and improve- 
ments. Just as the Bureau led the rest of the world in developing sampling method, 
designed punch card machines, and developing a mailout-mailback census, the Bu- 
reau M now building on its part strengths to advance its decennial census in a tech- 
nolomcally and methodologically sound manner. They are exhibiting caution in the 
careiul testing they are doing, while still moving forward with a daunting task. It 
is a work in progress and I wish them well. 

Mr. Clinger. Thank you. Dr. Bailar. We appreciate your testi- 
mony and your perspective that you bring to the issue, because you 
have had enormous experience in this area over a long period of 
time. I think it’s veiy helpful to us. 

Ms. Bailar. Thank you. 

Mr. Clinger. Dr. Murdock, you may also give your whole testi- 
mony or summarize it. 

Mr. Murdock. I will try to summarize it, Mr. Chairman. 

Thank you very much for offering me the opportunity to talk 
about the 2000 census and related data collection efforts by the 
U.S. Bureau of the Census. I come to you as someone who has 
spent more than two decades assisting State and local persons in 
using census and related forms of data, and I want to draw on that 
experience as I talk to you today. 

I agree with my distinguished colleague who preceded me in that 
the Census Bureau is to be congratulated, I believe, on a very care- 
ful, innovative plan related to the 2000 census. I am concerned, 
however, about four aspects of the plans, as I read them, as they 
may impact the availability and accuracy of information for small 
population areas, particularly rural areas. Let me talk about each 
of those in brief. 

The first of those is the procedures that are suggested for 
nonresponse follow-up. To retfuce the high cost of the follow-up 
process, as Dr. Bailar has indicated, the Census has indicated that 
it will conduct its normal process to a certain level, and then, at 
90 percent — and some have suggested at 70 percent — will truncate 
the census process and do the remainder of the process as the re- 
sult of a sampling of the remaining households. 

Although there is little evidence at this point to know exactly 
what the implications of this may be, two aspects of sampling, as 
we know them, suggest that this is likely to produce less accurate 
fibres for small population areas. These aspects are, first of all, 
that a sample is only as good as the sampling frame on which it 
is based. That’s the list of all the households from which one draws 
the sample. 

The second element of sampling that is very important here is 
that the smaller the size of the sample, the larger the sampling 
error. Both of these will be problems in small population areas. The 
Bureau admits, in its own documentation, that it expects its sam- 
pling list to be less complete for rural areas of the country and less 
complete for many small population areas of the country, 

I am particularly concerned about this issue from our experience 
base in working in rural areas_ across the South, because the areas 
that we have found it most difficult to get an adequate sampling 
frame have been those areas that have nard to enumerate popu- 
lations, particularly rural minority populations. In sum, about this 
issue, I am concerned that the use of sampling to complete the cen- 
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sus count will lead to a degradation in the quality of statistics, the 
quality of data from the census for small rural areas. 

I have a second concern related to the reliance on the continuous 
measurement system for obtaining sample data for small popu- 
lation areas. Although the Census Bureau now plans to pursue 
both a sample form for the 2000 census and a separate continuous 
measurement system, what I am concerned about is that, if fund- 
ing should be available for only one of these two efforts, the Bureau 
may choose to employ the continuous measurement system to ob- 
tain sample data for census areas. 

There are many things about the continuous measurement sys- 
tem that are laudatory. I believe, for the country as a whole, for 
States, for large metropolitan areas, and for some other areas, it 
is going to provide vital information that will help us keep our- 
selves abreast of important changes that are impacting our Nation. 
The problem for rural areas is that the continuous measurement 
system has sample sizes too small to produce sufficiently accurate 
data for small areas. That’s one problem. 

A second problem is that, even to obtain data that they say will 
be 25 percent less accurate than it was in the 1990 census, they 
will have to agm-egate monthly surveys over a 3-year or 5-year pe- 
riod to obtain the information that will be used. Let me talk about 
each of these just for a minute. 

First of all, the sampling errors, I believe, will be too large for 
many decisionmaking purposes. For example, they indicate that 
the coefficients of variation may be as large as, well, nearly 75 per- 
cent for small areas with less than 2,500 persons. What that com- 
municates into or translates into is, if you had an average or a 
mean household income of $40,000, it means there would be some 
considerable probability that you could get estimates that range 
from $10,000 to $70,000. 

That deCTee of inaccuracy is too high a degree for decisionmakers 
at the locm level. Whether one is a small town mayor or city coun- 
cil person, or any other person trying to make decisions about 
whether one wants to locate a business in a rural area or a small 
population area, those kinds of errors are too large. 

Why is this so problematic? After all, there is only a relatively 
small proportion, as census figures will tell you, in those areas. 
Well, tne problem is that a majority of the areas for which deci- 
sions are made, a majority of the governmental units that affect us 
in everyday life, that is, the units for which decisions affecting our 
everyday lives are made, are of that small size. According to the 
Census’ own fibres, 48 percent of the 39,500 governmental units 
in the United States in 1990 had populations of less than 1,000. 
And two-thirds, more than 67 percent, had less than 2,500 persons. 

Historically, the census has been the only data collection effort 
that has treated small areas in the same way as it has treated 
larger areas. It has been the only source that could provide high- 
quality data on key economic ana demographic variables for small 
areas. If decisionmaking is to be increasingly located away from 
Washington, State and local officials must have accurate and reli- 
able information to make informed decisions. 

The second element of this is that, even to obtain this much less 
accurate data, the Census Bureau will have to aggregate data for 
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3 years and 5 years, respectively, depending upon the period that 
we’re looking at, for such small areas. 'They will aggregate monthly 
surveys. And although one can argue, from a statistical standpoint, 
that averages may be more stable than the use of a single point 
in time measure, the problem is knowing to what point in time 
these 3-year and 5-year averages will apply. 

Whereas large population areas will have reliable annual esti- 
mates for such factors as income, education, poverty, et cetera, 
small areas will be forced to rely on these 3-year and 5-year aver- 
ages. In many rural areas, for example, where farm income varies 
widely from year to year, this kind of procedure is likely to produce 
values that are, on average, correct but do not produce any value 
that is correct for any particular point in time. 

The census has always produced a time reference value for such 
sample items in which all areas had an estimated value for the 
same period, so that areas could be compared over time and across 
space. I believe this will be lost in the procedures that are sug- 
gested. 

The final element related to this issue is simply that, when we 
create a data base that averages this many areas over time, the 
ability to manipulate such data, to misuse such data to prove the 
points that one wishes to prove, will be increased. When we have 
had a census, we have always had a time period to which all data 
had to be trued. The potential to use different periods of time to 
tell different stories will certainly be enhanced. 

Let me make it clear, I am not proposing that the continuous 
measurement system not be used. I believe it must be employed 
and that it will improve the quality of data for larger areas sub- 
stantially. I do not, however, want to see the sample form data 
from the 2000 census supplanted by the continuous measurement 
system. 

Let me talk about a third concern related to the use of adminis- 
trative records. The Census proposes to use administrative records 
to supplement the count in nonresponding households, to complete 
missing responses in otherwise responding households, and to aug- 
ment the integrated coverage measurement procedures. 

After two decades of attempting to use such data, and after a 2- 
year, veiy intensive process where we have attempted to link infor- 
mation from administrative records for such services as food 
stamps, aid to families with dependent children, and Medicaid, I 
believe that reliance on such data is highly questionable. 

The problems are that these data are difficult to obtain, nearly 
impossible to standardize sufficiently to link them adequately for 
assessment purposes, and may contain substantial errors. Due to 
time, I won’t go into these, but I think that you will see, in the 
Census Bureau’s own tests of these procedures in the 1995 test 
census, they found them problematic. 

Let me, finally, turn to the issue of accessibility of data. The 
plans that the Census Bureau has put forward suggest extensive 
reliance on a variety of data sounres, but particularly a lot of use 
of the Internet The use of the Internet is increasing exponentially, 
and certainly, for large urban areas, for colleges, for universities, 
for State government facilities, this is not a problem. 
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As I travel the rural areas of our State, however, I find few small 
town mayors and city offices that use the Internet. Perhaps they 
will by the year 2000. But I would encourage the Census Bureau 
to maintain a program to discern who will be impacted, in what 
form, by the reduction in the accessibility, I believe, of the census 
data. 

Well, let me iust summarize with a couple of final comments. 
The comments that I have made are not intended to depreciate the 
Census Bureau’s careful planning, nor are they an attempt to sug- 
gest that the census need not change. I believe that it needed to 
change, I believe the Census Bureau is suggesting that it will 
change. And I believe that the cost-related considerations that are 
here are things that the Census Bureau needed to address. 

What I have attempted to suggest in these comments, however, 
or what I am suggesting, to plea for, in these comments, is not to 
forget that the 2000 census is not simply a census, it is the census 
that marks the beginning of a century and the beginning of a mil- 
lennium. Its results will serve as a permanent benchmark against 
which we shall measure our progress for decades, perhaps even 
centuries to come. 

It would be unfortunate if it failed to produce adequate bench- 
mark data for key economic, demographic, and other indicators for 
a majority of the governmental units in the Nation and was limited 
in its availability to serve the needs of small population areas. 

I thus urge the Census Bureau to continue its planning, and I 
urge it make attempts to ensure that the census is as adequate, as 
accurate, as complete and accessible as possible for use by rural 
and other small population areas in the United States. 

Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Murdock follows:] 

Prepared i^tatement of Steve H. Murdock, Director, Department of Rural 
Sociology, Texas A&M University 

Thank you Mr. Chairman and members of the committee for allowing me to com- 
ment on the plans for the year 2000 Census and related data collection efforts by 
the U.S. Bureau of the Census. 

My name is Steve H. Murdock. I am Professor and Head of the Department of 
Rural Sociolopr at Texas A&M University. I am also Chief Demographer for the 
Texas State Data Center. In these roles, I nave been involved in assisting state and 
local persons in using data for la^e and small areas, and in analyzing such data, 
for more than 20 years. In preparing this testimony I have relied on that experience 
base and on that of numerous colleagues, in particular Dr. Paul Voss who is Chair 
of the Department of Rural Sociology at the University of Wisconsin-Madison and 
a demographer with extensive experience in small-area population data dissemina- 
tion and analysis. 

As with many demographers and other users of census data, I am excited about 
many of the Census Bureau’s plans for the 2000 Census and post-census data collec- 
tion activities. The use of improved questionnaire designs, new forms of technology, 
integrated address lists developed with other federal and local agencies, the poten- 
tial to produce a single number census through the use of integrated coverage meth- 
ods, and other features which promise to improve the completeness of the census 
count, decrease differentials in undercount rates, and reduce respondent burden, 
while also reducing costa are clearly commendable goals (U.S, Bureau of the Census 
1996a). The Bureau is to be commended for caremt, innovative planning related to 
the 2000 Census and related activities. 

I am concerned, however, about several aspects of these plans, particularly as 
they may ailect the availability and accuracy ol information for small areas. I would 
like to discuss my concerns related to four issues: 

1. The capability of the proposed nonresponse followup methods to produce ac- 
curate data for small population areas in trie rural United States 
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2. The potential use of the Continuous Measurement System to replace sam* 
pie form data from the Census; 

3. The reliance on administrative records to substitute for census information; 

4. The plans to limit the dissemination of census information largely to elec* 
tronic data available on the internet. 

NONRESPONSE FOLLOWUP PROCEDURAL CONCERNS 

To reduce the high costs associated with followup procedures, the Census Bureau 
is proposing to make more extensive use of sampling methods to aimplete the cen- 
sus count. As I understand it, they would obtain responses to the Census from mail 
questionnaires, attempt to acquire data on additional households using Computer 
Assisted Peraond Interviews by telephone and then at some point truncate the cen* 
sus process. This point of truncation has been variously discussed as being at 90 
percent of expected households responding or at lower levels such as 70 percent. The 
remaining households would then be estimated using a sampling procedure. 

Although there is little evidence available at this point to determine the effects 
of this procedure on the accuracy of data, two basic aspects of sampling dictate that 
such procedures will likely reduce the accuracy of data for small areas relative to 
those used historically in the Census. In anv sampling procedure, the sanmle is only 
as rood as the sampling frame from which the sample is drawn (the list olall house- 
holds in an area from which a sample is drawn) and, for any sample, the smaller 
the size of the sample the lai^er the sampling error. 

The Census Bureau readily acknowledges that the listing of housing units for 
rural areas will likely be inferior to those for other areas because processes, such 
as the address coding being done in conjunction with the extension of 911 services, 
will not be completedf in time for use in the 2000 Census. The Census also acknowl- 
edges that they have not yet completed their assessment of the sampling errors for 
such methods for small areas. I believe that the use of other than fijil foHowup pro- 
cedures in rural areas will reduce the accuracy of sample data for many rural areas. 
In addition, I am concerned that such sampling errors will be especially pronounced 
in areas where difficult to enumerate groups live. Thus, our experience in surveys 
in niral areas in the South suggest that existing listings are more likely to miss 
poor minority households than other households. In sum, I am concerned that the 
use of sampling to complete the count for the 2000 census could have deleterious 
impm^s on the accural of data for small areas. Since these elements of ina<xniracy 
would, in turn, likely disproTOitionately impact minority racial/ethnic groups, such 
problems could also impact the capability of the Integrated Cover&ge Measurement 
procedures to produce accurate estimates of the level of undercount. 

CONCERNS RELATED TO RELIANCE ON THE CONTINUOUS MEASUREMENT SYSTEM FOR 
OBTAINING SAMPLE DATA FOR SMALL-POPULATION AREAS 

Although the Census Bureau presently plans to pursue both a sample form for 
the 2000 Census and a separate continuous measurement system, I am concerned 
that, if funding should only be available for one of th^ two efforts, the Bureau may 
choose to employ the Ckmtinuous Measurement System to obtain sample data for 
census areas rather than collect sample-form data for the 2000 Census using the 
samnlinff ratio of the previous census. The Continuous Measurement System would 
involve the use of monthly surveys (now to be named the American Community Sur- 
vey) to estimate such key characteristics as income, education, industry of employ- 
ment, and poverty. It should produce excellent, timely, information for large-popu- 
lation areas. It is a system that has substantial merit for keeping Americans ap- 
prised of the current patterns impacting the population of the Natwn, states, large 
metropolitan areas, and some other areas. It is thus a system which I generally sup- 
port as important for ensuring the statistical health of the Nation. 

The problem is that the Continuous Measurement System has sample sizes too 
small to produce sufficiently accurate data for small areas. Although the Census Bu- 
reau has not yet produced definitive estimates of the errors for such areas, they do 
estimate that, in general, the errors will be about 25 percent greater than those ob- 
tained in the 1990 decennial census for areas with populations under 2,500. Equally 
significant is the fact that even these reduced levels of accuracy for small-popuiation 
areas can only ^ obtained by aggregating the results for monthly surveys over 
three years for the first use of omtinuous measurement, and for five years for the 
^stem onre it is fully operational. It is argued that over three and subsequently 
five years, one would obtain the same sampling ratio as used for small areas during 
the last census. The problems with this design are twofold. 

First the sampling errors may be simply too large to produce reliable data for 
small area planning. The 25 percent increase in the sampling error suggests coeffi- 
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dents of variation of nearly 76 percent for governmental iurisdictions of less than 
2,600 person (see Alexander 1994). This means that if the actual value of mean 
household income is $40,000, there is a relatively high probability (about 68 percent) 
that the estimate could vary from $10,000 to $70,000. Whether one is a small town 
mayor or dty council member or someone attempting to discern the feasibility of 
opening a business in a small area, such a range of values is simply too large to 
be useful. Even larger areas up to about 10,000 persons would have increased levels 
of error of nearly 20 percent according to the Census Bureau's preliminary analysis 
(Alexander 1994). 

Why this is so problematic for decision making in the Nation is that our basic 
governmental units, where dedsions are made about services and programs that af- 
fect Americana* everyday lives, are primarily such small population areas. Accor^ng 
to the Census* own figures, 48.6 i^rcent of the 39,500 governmental units in the 
United States in 1990 had populations of less than 1,000, and two-thirds (67.4 per- 
cent), had less than 2,500 persons. Historically, the decennial census ban been 
the only data collection effort that has treated small areas in the same 
manner as larger areas. It has been the only source that could provide high qual- 
ity data on key economic and demographic variables for small areas. If decision- 
making is to be increasingly located away from Washin^n, State and local officials 
must have accurate and reliable information to make iniormed dedsions. 

The second problem is that the very system of agjp^gation of data over several 
years that is proposed to produce more reliable data for small areas is likely to cre- 
ate numerous difficulties in data use. Although statistical averages often produce 
more stable estimates, such stability may not produce values that reflect reality at 
any given point in time. In particular, income related changes may be markedly im- 

E acted by a single economic event in a small area (such as the closing of a single 
ey manufacturing or other facility) and, although a case can be made that repeated 
measui^s over time will more accurately assess the change in such time sensitive 
factors, it is not clear what the reference date is for data aggregated over three or 
five years to produce an estimated value. Whereas large population areas will have 
reliable annual estimates for such factors, small population areas will be forced to 
rely on measures that suggest an average value over the period from 1999 to 2001 
or 2002 to 2006, etc. For example, in many rural areas where farm incomes vary 
widely from year to year this is likely to produce a value that is "on average” correct 
but does not accurately characterize any particular period of time. The Census has 
always produced a time-referenced value for such sample items in whidi all 
areas had an estimated value for the same period so that areas c»uld be easily com- 
pared over time and space. This would be made increasingly difficult under the pro- 
posed plan. 

Eoually problematic is the fact that the data produced could be easily manipu- 
latea to produce a variety of results to support any given end. For example, with 
the availability of monthly data, one could search for periods that produced either 
higher or lower values as desired. As a result, rather than having a census date to 
which one can true all values, one would have multiple survey dates that would be 
capable of being manipulated so that there would be different reference dates that 
would likely produce different results. This is likely to lead to even greater confu- 
sion over what such statistics mean and about their validity. 

Finally, the aggregation of data across months may be problematic for some small 
areas where there are substantial seasonal fluctuations in populations and where 
the social and economic characteristics of the summer and winter residents are very 
different. For example, an area in Wisconsin where many people live in the South 
in the Winter or in Texas where some people woik in the North in the Summer may 
show wide fluctuations in averages because substantial sements of their popu- 
lations are missing during certain times of the year. Althou^ there will clearly be 
attempts to ensure that respondents* responses are attributed to the correct resi- 
dence areas, persons cannot be sampled if they are not present in an area and it 
is unlikely that they will by chance be obtained in the sample for the area they are 
visiting. The Decennial Census, since it attempts to count all persons at a single 
point in time, can more adequately adjust for this problem. 

Let me m^e it clear that I am not proposing that the Continuous Measurement 
System not be used. I believe that it must be employed and that it is innovative 
and important for obtaining the timely data increasingly necessary to manage serv- 
ices and produce products and services for the Nation. I do not want, however, to 
see the sample form data for the 2000 Census supplanted by this system. Let both 
be obtained for 2000 so that the long-term capabilities of this system for measuring 
the statistical state of the Nation can be assessed. 
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CONCERNS RELATED TO THE OF ADMINISTRATIVE JRECORDS 

The plans for the 2000 Census surest substantial reliance on administrative 
records to supplement the count in nonres^nding households, to complete missing 
responses in otherwise re^nding households, and to augment integrated coverage 
measurement procedures (U.S< Bureau of the Census 1996a). Ai^r two decades of 
attempting to utilize such data, and after being involved in a recent intensive two- 
year efTort to link and integrate administrative data for items such as Food Stamps, 
Aid to Families with Dependent ChOdren, and Medicaid, I believe that reliance on 
such data is highly questionable. 

The problems are that such data are dilBcult to obtain, nearly impossible to 
standardize suHiciently to link them adequately for assessment purposes and may 
contain substantial errors. The Bureau*s own assessment of the mfliculty in obtain- 
ing and attempting to integrate such data for the 1995 Test Census (U.S. Bureau 
of the Census 1996b: 1995 Census Memorandum No. 24) resonate with my experi- 
ence. Thus Bureau personnel note that: 

The acquisition process and subsequent processing was not as strai^tforward 
as some mi^t have thought. The ne^tiation process was often leng^y and 
sometimes costly. We came up against barriers we sometimes didn^ expert and 
we found that the data suppliers had many limitations. In some cases, we dealt 
with contractors to get the data because the owner of the file was unable to ex- 
tract a file or provide it in a format which we could use. Sometimes documenta- 
tion was missing or did not match the file we received. Definitions for codes 
were often not included. Sometimes the medium itself on which a files was sub- 
mitted was unreadable. All of these things required constant callbacks to the 
file providers. Many, many phone calls, letters and FAXES were made during 
this process. Most issues and problems with files were discussed over the phone 
and resolved. An open line of rommunieation with every file provider was ex- 
tremely important. 

Every file was difierent which sometimes meant tedious and manual changes 
to the individual files. Because every file was difierent that also meant different 
record layouts. This required programming to accommodate each individual file. 
We specified the data elements we wanted, media and file formats we could ac- 
commodate. However, depending upon the supplier, sometimes ^ose spe^ca- 
tion were not met (Memorandum No. 24: pages 61-52). 

These comments are not only refiective of our experience but that of eveiyoi^ I 
know who has attempted to utilize such d&ta. These are not conations &at ulti- 
mately lead to extensive cost savings. 

The Bureau will soon evaluate the utility of the information in such files. If such 
utility includes an assessment of the accuracy of the data for households, I predict 
they will be disappointed with the results. In assessing such data for AFDC for ex- 
ample, we have found wide differences in addresses for dependents and caroUdiers 
and vaiping standards for updating geocodes. In fact, the use of such data reauiies 
rather detailed knowledge of each individual file. To obtain such knowled^ for ali 
such files for the entire Nation is unlikely to be feasible. 

Equally important, the addresses on sudi files in rural areas are often largely 
postal boxes and rural route addresses that are often difficult to convert to residence 
addresses. The use of such data is likely to lead to increased inaccuracies in data 
for rural areas because of difficulties in address allocations to rural areas and the 
aforementioned sampling difficulties. 

It is important to recognize that the reason such data are problematic is not that 
state and local service providers are purposively uncooperative but rather it is be- 
cause the files they maintain are largely the minimum necessary to administer their 
programs. In nxist areas of the Nation, budget restraints have, as in the Fedei^ 
sector, taken a toll on the size of staff involved in data collection, verification, and 
assessment. As a result, our experience is that the quality of such ^ta bases is de- 
teriorating. 

Again, 1 do not wish to suggest that administrative data should not be assessed 
for their potential utility but only that they should not, in their present form, occupy 
a position that will make the quality of the 2000 Census dependent upon them. Fbr 
niml and other small-population areas, I believe the accuracy of administrative data 
18 unlikely to be as good as that historically obtained in the census in the United 
States. 

CONCERNS ABOUT DATA ACCESS 

A an additional means of decreasing the costs of the Census, the census proposes 
to ^stnbute its data in new forms that show heavier reliance on electronic forms, 
particularly the internet. Clearly the use of the internet is increasing exponentially 
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and nearly all laiw urban governmental units arc using the internet as are nearly 
all university, college and state governmental facilities. Similarly, it is likely that 
the State Data Center %8tem can partially address the reduction in the Census Bu- 
reau’s direct production of data for public use. 

As 1 travel the rural areas of our state, however, I find few small town mayors 
and city offices that use the internet. Perhaps they will by the time the 2000 Census 
data are released but I am concerned that the dissemination plans represent de- 
creased access for smaller population areas, particularly those in more remote and 
poorer areas of the Nation. 

I would thus hope that the Bureau will consider revising ite plans to include more 

S rinted products and electronic products in other accessible forms. Most smaU areas 
o now have computers and many have CD-ROM readers. The Decennial Census 
is the people’s census and its results should be widely accessible. Access to data crit- 
ical to decision-making is instrumental to the long-term development of rural areas 
in the United States. 

CONCLUSION 

The comments provided here are not intended to depreciate the Census Bureau’s 
careful planning nor are they an attempt to suggest that the Census need not 
chai^. The need to cuib bud^ts in all sectors of «>vemmental costs is evident and 
the Bureau is simply attempting to responsibly address the need to produce a high 
Quality product, that is applicable to as large a number of citizens as possible and 
deliver it in a cost-efTective manner. Under such circumstances, the Census must 
change. 

What has been provided in these comments, however, is a plea to not foiget that 
the 2000 Census is not simply a census, it is the census which marks Uie bemnning 
of a century and of a millennium. Its results will serve as a permanent benSimaTk 
against which we shall measure our promw for decades (and perhaps centuries) 
to come. It would be unfortunate if it failed to produce adequate benchmark data 
for key economic, demographic and other indicators for a majority of the govern- 
mental units in the Nation and was limited in its availability to serve the needs 
of small population areas. I thus uige the Census Bureau to continue to care hilly 
evaluate the implications of their proposed use of sampling for nonresponse and in 
the continuous measurement system, their use of administrative data, and their 
plans to disseminate census information to ensure that it is as accurate, complete 
and accessible as possible for use by rural and other small population areas in the 
United States. 

Mr. CuNGER. Thank you very much, Dr. Murdock. As somebody 
who represents the most rural congressional district in Pennsylva- 
nia, your comments and concerns have particular relevance and 
resonance with me. So I really do appreciate your testimony. 

Dr. Wachter. Again, I apologize for not giving you a proper intro- 
duction, because your testimony is clearly veiy important to us, in 
that you served on the special advisory panel for the 1990 census 
adjustment at the Department of Commerce for a considerable pe- 
riod of time, from 1989 to 1991. Therefore, we really do welcome 
you here today, and thank you for attending. We look forward to 
your testimony. 

Mr. Wachter. This is joint testimony with my colleague, David 
Freedman, Mr. Chairman. 

We now know that, if Secretary of Commerce Mosbacher had de- 
cided to use the statistically adjusted numbers as 1990 census 
counts, a seat in the House of ^presentatives would have been 
shifted from Pennsylvania to Arizona by an error in a computer 
program. Senator iwhl mentioned this error. It affected a million 
people in the count. It remained undiscovered for months after the 
Secretaiy’s decision, buried under layer upon layer of complications 
in the statistical procedures. 

A system which lets an error in a computer prowam decide the 
apportionment of Congress is not desirable. The codii« error epito- 
mizes the problems of statistical adjustment in 1990. Complications 
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were added in pursuit of incremental gains in accuracy. However, 
many small gains can be offset by a few large errors. 

In 1990, the complexity made it hard for the Bureau to detect big 
mistakes and uncertainties. The first priority for Census 2000 
should be a fail-safe census. Statistical methods need to be simple 
and direct so that malfunctions will be detected and corrected. 

Unfortunately, the Bureau’s plans for Census 2000 add fUrther 
layers of complexity onto the complications of 1990 and leave the 
final numbers even more vulnerable to statistical error. The Bu- 
reau’s dedicated and resourceful staff, despite adverse conditions, 
are planning Census 2000 with enthusiasm. They need congres- 
sional support. Equally, we all need a sober view of the challenges 
confronting the statistical techniques. 

The Bureau’s current plans call for constructing some 30 million 
person records by statistical means and adding them to the census 
alongside the records of actual people who respond. There are two 
separable sets of statistical operations that we’ve heard about; 
sampling for nonresponse follow-up, which brings the savings in 
cost; and integrated coverage measurement, ICM, the year 2000 
counterpart to the 1990 adjustment procedures. 

ICM is not a well-established whole but a composite of methods. 
Some of them are as yet sketchily documented and only partially 
tested. In implementing final procedures, many choices will have to 
be made by the Bureau’s statisticians, and, in 1990, choices about 
details turned out to have big effects on final adjusted numbers. 

It is important to understand that the full-scale ICM is not being 
mounted for the purpose of addressing national racial differentials 
and undercounts. Such differentials have been a persistent flaw in 
U.S. censuses. But the national differentials, per se, can be ad- 
dressed by a comparatively simple alternative called “bench- 
marking,” using totals estimated from the Bureau’s program called 
“demographic analysis.” 

What the ICM is about is an attempt to allocate people missed 
by the census among States and local areas. Its payoff over 
benchmarking is meant to be found in better estimates of popu- 
lation shares. In 1990, the attempt went awry. There is strong cir- 
cumstantial evidence that the adjusted shares were worse. Two 
problems, called “differential correlation bias” and “heterogeneity” 
impaired the results. These problems remain unsolved and remain 
having relatively low profile in the census 2000 plans. 

On two specific issues that have come up today; I do believe that 
counting Americans abroad is prohibitively difficult. I also believe 
Representative Sawyer put his finger on one of the chief technical 
problems, which is the problem of duplicates. And I find the Cen- 
sus Bureau’s plans for handling duplicates too optimistic, at the 
present time. 

For 1990, the figures from the original enumeration and from the 
Bureau’s statistical procedures and evaluations were available for 
independent analyses. Under the Bureau’s one-number census con- 
cept, all this will change. The figures behind the final figures will 
not be available outside the Bureau. If choices of detail shift a 
dozen seats of the House of Representatives, we shall never know. 
If the problems of 1990 are brought under control by the Bureau’s 
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new initiatives, we shall never know. A return to the open release 
of such information is strongly recommended. 

In closing, if statistical methods are to be given a large role in 
the generation of the Census 2000 counts, then those methods 
should be simple, direct, and fail-safe. We should take the lessons 
of 1990 to heart. We should also remember that the information in 
the census ultimately comes from the responses of individual peo- 
ple, not from the statistical transformations. To the extent possible, 
Congress should give the Bureau the support it needs to do what 
it does superbly, gather real information from real people. 

Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Wachter and Mr. Freedman fol- 
lows:] 


Prepared Statement of Kenneth W. Wachter. Professor of ^atishcs and 
Demography, University of California at Berkeley, and David A. Freedman 

We now know that if Secretary of Commerce Mosbacher had decided to use the 
statistically adjusted numbers as 1990 Census counts, a seat in the House of Rep- 
resentatives would have been shifted from Pennsylvania to Arizona by an error in 
a computer program. This error affected a million people in the count. It remained 
undiscovered for months after the Secretary's decision, buried under layer upon 
layer of complications in the statistical procedures. A system which lets a comng 
error in a computer progmm decide the apportionment of Congress is not desirable. 

The adding error epitomizes the problems of statistical adjustment in 19^. Com- 
plications were added in pursuit of incremental gains in accuracy. However, many 
small gains can be offset by a few large errors. In 1990, the complexity of their mod- 
eling systems made it hard for the Bureau to detect big mistakes and uncertainties, 
until long after the critical decisions had been made. Indeed, we and others inside 
and outside the Bureau later found systematic errors in the procedures originally 
used to evaluate the adjustment proposed to Secretary Mosbacher: the originsu eval- 
uations overstated the merits of adjustment. The more complex are the modeling 
systems used, and the tighter the constraints of time and money, the harder it be- 
comes to make realistic assessments of the statistical uncertainties in the model 

OU^Ut8.(l) 

Ine first priority should be a **Fail-Safe Census”. Statistical methods need to be 
simple and direct so that malfunctions will be detected and corrected. Unfortu- 
nately, the Bureau's plans for Census 2000 add further layers of complexity onto 
the complications of 1990, and leave the final numbers even more vulnerable to sta- 
tistical error.(2) 

The Bureau is the world's finest statistical agency. It has dedicated and resource- 
ful staff who, despite adverse conditions, are plannii^ Census MOO with enthu- 
siasm. They need and deserve Congressional support. Equally, we all need a sober 
view of the challenges confronting the statistical technicjues being developed for 
Census 2000. 

The Bureau’s current plans call for constructing some 30 million person -records 
by statistical means and addij^ them to the Census alongside the records of the 
actual people who re8pond.(3) Inere are two separable sets of statistical operations. 
The first has no official acronym. It is associated with the decision to follow up only 
a random sample of non-responding household with calls and visits, insults for non- 
responding households outside the sample are then created by statistical estimation. 
The cost savings in Census 2000 come from this sampling. 

The second set of statistical operations has the acronym ICM, standing for “Inte- 
grated Coverage Measurement.'' ICM is the Census 2000 counterpart to the 1990 
adjustment procedures. ICM is not a well-established whole but a composite of 
methods, processes, and options, some from 1990, some more recent. Some of them 
are as yet sketchily documented and only partially tested. In implementing final 
procedures, many oioices will have to be made bv the Bureau's statisticians. In 
1990, choices about details turned out to have had big effects on the adjusted num- 
ber8.(4) 

It is immrtant to understand that the full-scale ICM is not being mounted for the 
purpose of addressing national racial difierentials in undercounts. Such differentials 
have been a persistent flaw in U.S. Censuses and their reduction is a central Bu- 
reau goal. But the national differentials per se can be addressed by a comparatively 
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simple aHemative called “bench maricing^, using totals estimated from the Bureau's 
program called “Demographic Ana]y8i8”.(S) 

The ICM is an attempt to allocate people missed by the Census among states and 
local areas. Its payoff over benchmarking is meant to be found in better estimates 
of population shares. In 1990, the attempt went awry. It was impossible to show 
that the adjusted shares were better, and there is strong circumstantial evidence 
that they were worse. Two problems called “differential correlation bias” and ‘het- 
erogeneity” impaired the result8.(6) These problems remain unsolved as we ap- 
proach the year 2000. 

A primary use of census data is to apportion congressional seats to states. Since 
the number of seats is fixed, the shares of the population held by the various states 
need to be determined with good accuracy. For redistricting within the states, the 
poDulation shares of substate areas matter too. 

Key innovations in the Bureau’s plans for fieldwork hold promise but increase 
risk. The Bureau plans on a “new strategy of providing multiple opportunities for 
every person to participate,”(7) The advantages of this strategy come at a cost. More 
people will initially be double-counted. A heavy burden is placed on the procedures 
lor weeding out auplicates. In 1990, aax>rding to the Bureau’s Pbst-Enumeration 
Survey, some 3 million duplicates eluded the procedures then in place. TTie Bureau 
may be too optimistic about its new software for handling this problem in the year 
2000 .( 8 ) 

For 1990, the figures from the original enumeration and from the Bureau’s statis- 
tical procedures and evaluations were available for independent analyses. A great 
deal has been learned from the ensuing debates in demographic and statistical jour- 
nals about the strengths to cultivate and the pitfalls to avoid. Under the Bureau’s 
“One Number Census” concept, all this will change. The figures behind the final fig- 
ures will not be available outside the Bureau. If choices oi detail shift a ^zen seata 
in the House of Representatives, we shall never know. If the problems of 1990 are 
brought under control by the Bureau’s new initiatives, we shml never know. A re- 
turn to the open release of data on the impacts of statistical procedures is strongly 
recommended. 

If statistical methods are to be gi ven a large role in the generation of the Census 
2000 counts, then those methods should be simple, direct, and fail-safe. We should 
take the lessons of 1990 to heart. We should also remember that the information 
in the Census ultimately comes from the responses of individual people, not from 
the statistical transformations. To the extent pc^sible, Congress should give the Bu- 
reau the support it needs to do what it does superbly: gathering real information 
from real people. 

Mr. C LINGER. Thank you, Dr. Wachtor, very much for your par- 
ticipation. 

Now I am pleased to recomize the distinguished panelist, Dr. 
Schultze. We welcome you and look forward to your testimony. 

Mr. Schultze. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Profess()r Trussell and I are presenting joint testimony, which we 
will submit for the record. We were both members, and i was chair- 
man, of the National Academy of Sciences Panel on Census Re- 
quirements in the Year 2000 and Beyond. I will summarize our 
panel’s recommendations, and Professor Trussell will add his own 
comments and summarize our joint evaluation of the Census Bu- 
reau’s response to our recommendations. 

Our panel identified a number of major problems with the way 
the census has been developing, problems with which you are quite 
familiar, Mr. Chairman, and I will only say a couple of words s^ut 
that. First, the sharply escalating cost of taking the census. Be- 
tween 1970 and 1990, the inflation-acbusted per^ousehold cost of 
taking the census doubled, even after taking account of the addi- 
tional cost because of the reduced mail response rate. 

The GAO and the Census projected the costs of a year 2000 cen- 
sus, with no major change in approach, to show a further huge in- 
crease and, in my jud^ent, those projections are probably under- 
stated, because they don’t really take account of the growing dif- 
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ficulty of finding qualified people within the workplace to take 
part-time and temporaiy jobs. So there is a massive problem. 

Second, while costs doubled from 1970 to 1990, quality deterio- 
rated, since the net undercount, which had been declining, rose in 
1990, and the differential undercount reached a peak, /md third, 
after the census was completed, a postcensus survey provided a dif- 
ferent set of population estimates, leading, as you know, to divisive 
political stru^fes. 

Our panel identified one central reason, not the only reason, but 
the central reason for the combination of escalating costs and dete- 
riorating qualiW. To satisfy the Voting Rights Act and other con- 
gressional and legislative requirements, the Census Bureau, in the 
1970’s and 1980’s, was faced with a massive expansion in the pub- 
lic demand for accurate data, cross-classified by race, age, elh- 
nicify, et cetera, and at very fine-grained levels of areas, in a soci- 
ety which was cooperating less and less with the census, as evi- 
denced by the declining mail response rate. 

The Bureau met this problem by pouring in enumerators and 
other resources in a vast amount, trying to count, physically, every 
last person. It would revisit housing units as many as six times 
trying to get a response and laid on highly expensive programs to 
count the hard-to-count; again, person by person. District offices, 
which in earlier decades had t«en kept open for 3 months, began 
to remain open for 6 and 9 and, in some cases, 12 months. 

The panel concluded that this has become a dead-end approach. 
It not only was pushing costs up an ever steeply climbing slope but 
was producing less accurate numbers. On the other handu we deter- 
mined that, by combining improved approaches to physical count- 
ing with modem survey and statistical estimation ti^hni^ues, a 
census could be designed that would allow both substantial cost 
savings and simultaneously produce higher quality results on most, 
even though not on all, counts, or all criteria by which you want 
to judge your census. 

Mr. Chairman, by now you are familiar and the committee is fa- 
miliar with the essential new approaches which the Census has 
proposed, which basically stem from our recommendations of com- 
bining improved physical count with statistical estimation tech- 
niques, and I won’t take your time up with redescribing that. 

We recommended that these new approaches be combined to 
produce a single set of final results rather than an initial set of 
numbers and a subsequent set of corrections, which, in 1990, 
proved to be terribly divisive. But we also recommended that the 
Census maintain, preserve, and expand the transparency of what 
it was doing, so that they could be checked, evaluated, and judged. 

On 3 out of the 4 major criteria, this new approach will produce 
superior results. It will lower costs directly and, perhaps even 
more, indirectly, by i^rmitting a thorough reengineering and 
streamlining of the entire process. It will produce a more accurate 
census count for the countiy as a whole, for States, and for other 
large areas. It will particularly improve the count for minorities 
and other groups, and thus reduce the differential undercount. 

On the other hemd, the use of surveys and sampling techniques 
will mean that the estimates for very small areas will nave greater 
variation above and below the true count. But no one should kid 
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themselves about the current accuracy of the count at the hardest 
to count places, census tracts, or even blocks, and in the hardest 
to count areas of the country. 

Because of erroneous responses, misclassifications, and other 
problems, the data at that level of detail inevitably have substan- 
tial errors to bemn with and, in many cases, by the time vou use 
them, at the end of the cycle, are 12 years old. Not only that, the 
1990 census already included significant estimation through impu- 
tation and other such procedures. Our panel unanimously con- 
cluded that the advantages from the use of surveys and statistical 
techniques would far outweigh the disadvantage. 

I want to emphasize one other major, and again unanimous, con- 
clusion of the panel. There is apparently a widespread view that 
many of the problems with the census could be solved by substan- 
tially abbreviating its content, particularly with respect to the so- 
called ‘long form, which seeks data, as you know, on such items 
as income, labor force status, commuting patterns, and the like. In 
fact, this is an erroneous view. 

The long form only goes to 1 out of every 6 households to begin 
with. The length and complexity of the census questionnaire has 
stayed just about the same over the past three censuses, and it was 
not an increase in length or complexity of the form that caused the 
problems that I have discussed and with which you are familiar. 

Given the constitutional requirement that a census of the popu- 
lation be conducted, it is highly cost-effective to pi ggy back the 
questions that provide critical data to the Federal Government to 
business and to researchers. Above all, these data are critical to 
State and local governments for their own administrative and plan- 
ning purposes,^ a consideration of particular urgent, given strong 
concessional interest on devolving a number of Federal respon- 
sibilities to State and local governments. 

In short, Mr. Chairman, you won’t save much money, and the 
countiy will probably lose some virtually irreplaceable data source, 
if you try to save budget money by cutting back substantially on 
census content. I’m not talking about marginal changes, but sub- 
stantially. 

Finally, Mr. Chairman, I believe the panel's recommendations 
with respect to the use of statistical estimation techniques and the 
Census Bureau’s planning efforts in that direction have become 
even more important in the context of the recent budget debates. 
In either the President’s or the Congress’ version of the long-term 
budget plan, the discretionary spending of the Federal Government 
in inflation-adjusted terms would be cut about 25 percent over flie 
next 7 years. 

Since we can be fairly sure that a number of programs, like bor- 
der patrols, the NIH, and prison building are going to be increased, 
the budget outlook for the remaining discretionary programs, 
among which the census is included, is going to be exceedingly 
tight. Even if, as I believe, the full scope of the targeted discre- 
tionary budget cuts will probably never occur, the budget is going 
to be exceedingly tight as far out as the eye can see, like it or Tump 
it. 

Under these circumstances, and in a sharply constrained budget, 
failure to incorporate a major degree of statistical estimation and 
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attempts to rely on the traditional approach of trying to count ev- 
eryone physically could very well produce a statistical disaster, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Clinger. Thank you very much, Dr. Schultze. 

Dr. Trussell, I think we will recess here momentarily. I think Mr. 
Zeliff is on his way back and, as soon as he gets back, he will re- 
convene, but I think I’m getting close to the time limit on my vote. 

[Recess.] 

Mr. Zeliff [presiding]. Dr. Trussell, would you deliver your testi- 
mony, please. 

Mr. Trussell. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

As you know, our panel of the National Academy of Sciences was 
convened at the request of ConCTess, and our report was submitted 
to Congress last year. It is, therefore, important to address the 
question of how well the Bureau of the Census has reacted to the 
report that we issued. 

In our judgment, the Bureau has been extraordinarily responsive 
to the panel’s recommendations. Bureau officials have produced a 
plan to reengineer the census operations by increased use of sam- 
pling, and it is that reengineering, and only that reenpneering, 
which would produce significant cost savings compared with tradi- 
tional census operations. 

To reduce the differential undercount, which so worried Con- 
gress, the Bureau has planned to improve and complete the esti- 
mates achieved through physical enumeration and sampling! for 
nonresponse follow-up. They have desired the census as an inte- 
grated whole, to produce the best single number count for the re- 
sources available. 'They plan to include a long form to collect essen- 
tial small area data, mandated by Congress, and data on small 
population groups, also mandated by Congress. Finally, their pub- 
licizing their plan for implementing a re(^signed census and con- 
sulting with various stakeholders. 

We, ourselves, give the Bureau high marks for their efforts to 
find a less costly way to conduct the census, while at the same time 
increasing equity of enumeration across geographic areas and pop- 
ulation subgroups. Our panel concluded that making a good faith 
effort to count everyone, but truncating physical enumeration after 
a reasonable effort to reach nonrespondents, would balance the 
twin needs to save money and to preserve the perception of fair- 
ness. 

Now, that’s an artful dodge. What is it that actually constitutes 
a good faith and reasonable effort? Well, part of that was addressed 
by Dr. Bailar earlier, and I want to emphasize three parts. In order 
to increase cooperation with the census up front, and therefore to 
save money, the Bureau has made three changes. 

One is to use the post office to develop the master address list. 
'The second is to share that list ahead of time with local areas so 
that there is adequate input before census operations begin, to 
make sure that that sampling frame is as complete as possible. 
And, finally, we have a massive public education campaign to in- 
crease cooperation up front. 

Now, what constitutes a good faith and reasonable effort to find 
people who don’t initially respond? Well, clearly, that’s not a ques- 
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tion that can te answered by a mathematical formula. It is, in- 
stead. a matter of judgment. The Bureau currently plans to start 
sampling for nonresponse follow-up only when traditional oper- 
ations have elicited responses from 90 percent of addresses in a 
particular geographic area; in this case, a county or a county equiv- 
alent. 

In our opinion, the Bureau has been very cautious in choosing 
this veiy high threshold. A lower threshold would allow greater 
reenmneering of census operations and thereby lower census costs. 
The Congress and the Bureau, together, must face the facts, clearly 
understand the tradeoff, and strike that balance. 

What was particularly missing here this morning, in my own 
opinion, was any understanding that there is a tradeoff. There 
were many calls this morning to send out enumerators to track 
down every single last person in the United States. If you want to 
do that, then you need to face the fact that youVe going to have 
to spend the money to do it. You cannot simultaneously tell the Bu- 
reau to track down everybody physically and have a low-cost cen- 
sus. If you tell them to do that, it's sheer lunacy. It cannot be done. 
There is no magic bullet to enable anybody to do that miraculous 
feat. 

The 1995 census test ratified the operational and statistical pro- 
cedures that are planned for Census 2000. However, much work re- 
mains to be done. You have heard much about that this morning. 
Much work does remain to be done to refine these procedures. In 
short, we must invest the resources now to ensure that we have an 
accurate, affordable, and equitable census in the year 2000. We 
need your attention now. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Schultze and Mr. Trussell fol- 
lows:] 

Prepared Statement of Charles L. Schultze, Senior Fellow, the Brookings 

Institution; and James Trussell, Director of the Office of Population Re- 
search, Princeton University 


introduction 


^^*1 morning, Mr. Chairman and members of the Cbmmittee. My name is 
Charles Schultze and I am a senior fellow at The Brookings Institution. With me 
is James Trussell, professor of economics and public affairs, associate dean of the 
Woodrow Wilson School of Public and International Affairs, and director of the Of- 
fice of Population Research at Princeton University. I was the chair and Trussell 
was a member of the Panel on Census Requirements in the Year 2000 and Beyond 
of the National Research Councifs Committee on National Statistics. This testimony 
is our own and not that of the National Academy of Sciences, the National Research 
the Committee on National Statisto or its Panels on the year 2000 census. 

The Panel on Census Requirement was established in response to the Ikcennial 
Census Improvement Act of 1091 . In this Act, the Congress requested the National 
Academy of Sciences to convene a panel to study the fundamental requirements for 
the nation's decennial censu^ looking to the year 2000 and beyond. This request 
stemmed in large part from Congressional concern about the rising costs of recent 
deccnni^censuses coupled with increases in the relative undercount of minority 
groups. The Act specifically asked the National Academy of Sciences panel to (1) ex- 
axmne ways to improve census enu iteration methods, (2) look at alternative ways 
to collect data for a basic population «>unt and for other needed data, (3) investigate 
the appropriateness of sampling methods for the acquisition of population data, and 
( 4 ) study the degiw to which a continuing need exists for census data beyond that 
required for a basic count. The Panel's report, McrdBrnizirig the US Census, was pre- 
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sented to the Congress on November 16, 1994»^ We have selected for our testinK^ny 
those conclusions and recommendations tiiat seem to me most relevant today. 

MAJOR PROBLEMS AND CHALLENGES 

We would like first to summarize what the Panel on Census Requirements saw 
as minor nroblems and challenges facing the decennial census, inclumng those iden- 
tified by the Corn^ss in its chaige to the Panel. 

Despite the cflorts of a highly professional and competent Census Bureau, three 
major problems have developed over the last several decades. First, costs have risen 
sharply. Even after adjustment for inflation, for the increase in the number of hous- 
ing units, and for the decline in the proportion of households who mailed back their 
census questionnaires, the cost of taking the decennial census doubled from 1970 
to 1990 (from $1.3 billion in 1970 to $2.6 billion in 1990). Second, despite the rise 
in costa, the net undercount, after dropping through 1980, rose in 1990, and the dif- 
ference in the net undercount between the black and nonblack populations rose to 
a new peak in 1990. Third, the existence of an initial census count and a different 
estimate from a Post-Enumeration Survey led in 1990 to divisive argument and an 
increased politicization of the census. 

The Panel did not see the content of the census as a significant cause of the in- 
crease in costs or the rise in dlfTerential undercount. There has been no real expan- 
sion in the number of questions since 1960, Indeed there has been a smaller sample 
for the long form and fewer questions. Rather, the Panel saw the cost increase as 
the result of a combination of other factors. First, there was a substantial expansion 
in the demand from the Congress, the courts, and the public for accurate pooulation 
data, cross classified by age and race/ethnicity at the level of individual blocxs. Sec- 
ond, there was a decline in public cooperation as simaled by the fall in mail re- 
sponse rates, with the largest declines coming precismy in the areas that are hard- 
est to count. And, finally, the census sought to meet these pressures by an ever in- 
creased use of highly labor-intensive efforts to count every person physically. 

Given these factors, the Panel concluded that the use of nighly la^r-intensive fol- 
low-up efforts to count every person physically has been pushed far bevond the point 
at which they add to the accuracy of the census. Lxing before the goaf of a complete 
physical count has been reached, diminishing returns set in. In other words, the op- 
erations cost increasingly more than what they add to accuracy and completeness — 
the census is being conducted out on the flat of the cost curve. 

A RED^IGNED CENSUS 

The Panel therefore recommended a major redesign that would combine a less in- 
tensive physical enumeration with two forms of statistical estimation: first, the use 
of sampling to follow-up those who have not earlier been counted by mail return 
or personal visit, and second, the use of intensive but selective evaluation surveys 
to complete the count.^ 

More specifically, the Panel recommended that the Census Bureau make a good- 
faith eflbrt to count everyone, but then truncate physical enumeration aft^r a rea- 
sonable effort to reach those who do not mail back their census questionnaires. The 
number and characteristics of the remaining nonrespondents would be estimated 
through sampling. 

To unprove the census results still further, and especially to reduce the differen- 
tial undercount, the Panel recommended that the estimates achieved through phys- 
ical enumeration and sampling for nonresponse be augmented and completed 
through survey techniques, the Panel recommended that this new census should be 
designed as an inte^ated whole, to produce the best single-number count for the 
re^iurces avmlable. The Panel also recommended that the Census Bureau should 
publish a fiill explanation of the procedures used to produce its final counts, as well 
as an assessment of their accurac^. 

Finally, the Panel recommended that the Census Bureau incorporate a number 
of other procedures to increase the initial response rate in the 2000 census, includ- 


1 Barry Edmonaton and Charlea Schult 2 e, Editora; Panel on Cenaus RequiremenU in the Year 
2000 and Beyond, Committee on National Statiatic^ National Reaearch Coiincil. Modernizing 
the £/.& Census, Waahington DC: Naticmal Academy Press, 1995. 

*In addition to our Panel, the Panel to Evaluate Alternative Census MetlK)d8 conducted a 
complementary study at the specific reouest of the Census Bureau. That Panel focussed on tech- 
nical issues or implementation and evaluation of promising methodolc^es. That Panel also rec- 
ommended these two forms of statistical estimation in their report. See Duane L. Stefley and 
Norman M, Bradbum. Editors; Panel to Evaluate Alternative Census Methods, Conunittee on 
National Statistics, National Research Council. Counting People in the Information Age. Wash- 
ington DC: National Academy Press, 1994. 
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ing the use of respondent-friendly questionnaires and expanded efforts to publicize 
the mandatory nature of the census. 

The Panel concluded that the pro{»sed integration of physical enumeration and 
statistical estimation would produce improvements in census performance on three 
important decision criteria, at the cost of some sacrifice on a fourth criterion. On 
the positive side: (1) costs will be lower, (2) the overall census underoount will be 
smaller at the national level and for large areas; and (3) the differential undercount 
for minorities and other groups will be reduced at the same large levels of aggrega- 
tion. On the other side, (4) there will be some increase in sampling variabuity Tor 
small areas. But, nonsampling errors at the bloc^ level are already substantim for 
the areas with the poorest qudity response no one ^ould assume that the data pro- 
duced by the present system are highly accurate at sudi line-grained levels of geo- 
graphic detail. On balance, the gains from using sampling and statistical estimation 
as an integral part of the decennial census far surpass the sacrifices. 

We noted aw>ve the Panel's recommendation that physical enumeration be trun- 
cated “after a reasonable effort.” But what is reasonable f The Panel examined alter- 
native methods and degrees by which physical enumeration could be truncated. The 
Panel concluded that some combination of three methods might be used in practice: 
(1) truncation by a specific date, (2) truncation after a specific percent of households 
in any given area have been counted, and (3) truncation after a certain amount of 
resources have been expended in that area, 

'Hiere is a trade-off, however, between cost savings and the percent of the popu- 
lation physically counted before sampling procedures are employed for follow-up. 
The more severe the truncation, the greater the cost savings. But that advantage 
must be weighed against the number of areas in which, with severe truncation, a 
lam fraction of the population is not counted physically. Such an outcome could 
lead not only to higher sampling variability, but more importantly to potential prob- 
lems of public perception and political backlash. 

It was the Panel's rough estimate that a reasonable trade-off using a combination 
of truncation methods could yield $300 to $400 million in savings (in 1990 dollars) 
while producing a hi A quality census. 

Finally, on this subject the Panel felt that it was very important for the census 
to settle expeditiously on a new design and then undertake a national campaign of 
public education to secure consensus on that design. To get well along in jSanning 
only to find out the new approach is politically unacceptable could he extremely 
TOstly if not disastrous. It is critic^] that the use of sampling and surveys to com- 
plete the count not give rise to an even greater degree of noncooperation and a re- 
laxation of the idea that the census is mandatory. Thus, the Panel recommended 
that the Census Bureau publicize, as soon as possible, its plan for implementing a 
redesigned census. 


CENSUS cosrrs 

The Panel examined in some detail the problem of costs. A table from the Panel's 
report shows (see Table 3.2 attached to this testimony) a rise in costs (in 1990 dol- 
lars) of $1.S to $1.9 billion between the 1970 and 1990 decennial censuses. Of that 
amount, the Panel estimated $350 million to have arisen from the increase in the 
number of housing units and $100 to $226 million from the direct effect of the de- 
crease in the mail response rate over the period. But that leaves $1.3 to $1.4 billion 
in other cost increases. As noted earlier, the principal reason for this cost increase, 
in the view of the Panel, was the very lai^ge expansion of labor intensive methods 
in an effort to count the hard-to-enumerate. 

The Panel estimated that some $300 to $400 million in direct savings could he 
resized from the use of sampling for follow-up and from user-friendly forms. But, 
this IS much less than the estimated $1,3 billion non workload-related cost increase 
over 1970. And so the Panel strongly urged that the entire census process and oper- 
ations be rethought and reengineered from the bottom up. Once it is accepted that 
statistical estimation and not highly labor intensive measures will be used to com- 
plete the count, manv costly operations and procedures can be modified, stream- 
lined, and, undoubtedly in some cases, eliminated. 

We recojgpize how easy it is simply to graft new methods onto old operations. But 
that IS neither a necessary or a desirable way to impleimnt the new census design. 
As one man^erial technique to help re^amine and reengineer operations from me 
mund up, the Panel recommended that the Census Bureau develop a plan for the 
2000 cen^s that eliminates a substantial fraction of the $1.3 billion cost increase 
(in 19M doll^) from 1970 to 1990 that is not accounted for by the growth in hous- 
ing units and the decline in the mail response rate. The Pane) recommended that 
the target for this plan be much more than the $300 to $400 million in direct cost 
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savings that we had already identilied. The Panel uiged the Census Bureau then 
to evaluate that plan in terms of its effect on the quality of the resulting census. 
The Panel concluded that a thorough effort in this exercise could have important 
savings consistent with a high-quality product. 

RADICAL CENSUS ALTERNATIVES 

One chapter of the Paners report considered various proposals for radically dif- 
ferent ways of collecting the data now provided in the decennial census: a national 
register, an administrative records census, a census conducted bv the U.S. Postal 
Service, and a sample census. Each proposed alternative is descrioed briefly below. 
Essentially, the Panel rejected all of these, either in general or as feasible for the 
year 2000. The Panel did, however, make several recommendations about the in- 
creased use of administrative recordis for intercensal estimates and noted that long- 
run possibilities for a national register, complemented by administrative records, 
might become more positive. 

A census could be achieved through a national population register, which has the 
advant^e of timely data. A population register is a special type of administrative 
record, a system maintained by a mandatory continuous remstration of aO residents 
with some ^vemmental unit. If the cost were absorbed by other administrative 
uses, then the additional cost for statistical purposes could be relatively low. Cre- 
ation of such a remster in the United States, however, would raise privacy and civil 
rights concerns, almost surely suflicient to make it unacceptable in the American 
cmture. Moreover, without an exceptionally hi^ degree of public cooperation, a na- 
tional register would produce low-ouality data. On the other hand, demands for uni- 
versal health care may produce a basic register of the population, and pressures to 
deal with illegal immigration may change attitudes towards the use of administra- 
tive records for labor certification. The pendulum of public opinion may shift to the 
idea of a complete listing of the population, updated for routine administrative pur- 
poses. It may, one day, become attractive to reconsider the feasibility of a national 
register to replace the traditional census. 

The Panel examined whether administrative records could substitute for the en- 
tire census or could serve as a supplement for a portion of census content. However, 
no single set of administrative records is complete enough for the data needed, so 
that large-scale linkage of records from difTerent systems would be required, which 
would result in increased costs and privacy problems. An essential requirement for 
the census is that people be assi^ed to households and be identified by r^» and 
ethnicity. But many sets of administrative records lack up-to-date addresses, and 
there are inherent political, social, and statistical problems in requiring that race 
and ethnicity data be supplied as part of administrative records. Altnougn wholesale 
reliance on administrative records is not feasible as a substitute for the 2000 census, 
the Panel suggests ways in which use of records in the census could be expanded. 

Some have suggested that the census be conducted by the U.S. Postal Service. The 
Postal Service, in effect, already makes a major contribution to the census since it 
delivers the mail questionnaires, which, in 1990, provided 65 percent of the overall 
census results. But the most difficult and costly task of the census is collecting in- 
formation from those who have failed to return the mail questionnaire, either 
through direct follow-up visits or by survey techniques. The u.S. Postal Service is 
not a suitable or cost-effective vehicle for either of these tasks. The hourly cost of 
letter carriers was more than three times the hourly cost of census enumerators in 
the 1990 census. However, the U.S. Postal Service and the Census Bureau can 
greatly assist each other in census-related activities, and the Panel makes specific 
recommendations to foster that cooperation. In particular, the Census Bureau and 
the U.S. Postal Service are already working cooperatively on a proposal to a>ntinu- 
ously update the master address file, whirii is a critical element of the decennial 
census. 

Some have proposed to replace completely the conventional census with a large 
sample survey to produce an estimate of the total U.S. population and its character- 
istics. The key challenge is that the Constitution calls for an “actual enumeration” 
of the population at one point in time. Also, a sample census could likely experience 
hi^er net undercoverage rates, would still require the costly production of an a<xu- 
rate address list for the entire country, and public aajeptabiiity may be low because 
of the lack of the high-profile, attendant publicity, and historic image of the census. 

In evaluating the radical alternatives, the Panel attached great weight to three 
critical requirements for census data: (1) for constitutional and other reasons, house- 
holds and people must be associated with specific residential addresses, (2) for Vot- 
ing Rights Act purposes, data are required on racial and ethnic identification of peo- 
ple, again associated with addresses, and (3) a range of critical needs exists for 
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small-area data that include information on a wide variety of TOpulation character- 
istics. The Panel concluded that none of the alternatives would be feasible replace- 
ments for the decennial census because they neglected constitutional requirements, 
would be too costly, would not have strong pubuc cooperation or support, or would 
not provide needed data. 

SMALL AREA DATA NEEDS AND CENSUS CONTENT 

The Panel’s purview was census requirements. Having reviewed data needs, costs, 
and operations, the Panel concluded that, in adition to data to satisfy csonstitu- 
tional requirements, there are ei^ential public needs for small-area data and data 
on smalljpopulation groups of the type and breadth now collected in the decennial 
census. There is much valuable census-type data that is now collected frequently by 
such periodic surveys as the Current Population Survey. But these data are valid 
only for the nation as a whole and large geographic areas. Only the decennial cen- 
sus provides a wide range of data that is valid for small geographic areas. 

Historically, the census has collected additional content beyond the minimum set 
of items needed for the concessional purposes of reapportionment and redistricting. 
Sin<^ 1040, most of the additional data have been collected on a separate long form 
administered to a fraction of households. As noted eariier, the Panel concluded that 
the census long form was not responsible in any substantial way for the drop in 
mail response rate or rising costs over the last several decades. Given the necessity 
of conducting a decennial census in the first place, the marginal cost of the long 
form, the Panel concluded, is relatively low and did not contribute significantly to 
the reduction in mail response rates. After intensive examination of the uses of 
these additional data, the Panel concluded that there are essential public needs for 
small-area data and data on small population groups. The Panel fo^er noted that 
the process for determining the content of the census has involved bringing toother 
federal agenci^^ and balancing their needs against consideration of questionnaire 
length and feasibility. The Panel concluded that this process has worked well and 
should be maintained and strengthened, with an increased role for the chief statisti- 
cian in 0MB. 

How much do the additional data cost? The Census Bureau supplied estimates of 
the marginal costs of the long form for 1090 and concluded that dropping the long 
form would save $300 to $500 million. However, the Panel noted that the relevant 
measure of marginal costs for the long form is not the 1990 census, but the mar- 
ginal cost in the context of the new census design ttiat relies less heavily on ph>^ical 
enumeration. The Panel documented an estimate that the maimnal cost of the long 
in that context would not be $300 to $500 million, but $200 to $^ million. 
The Panel concluded that the long-form is a cost-effective means of collecting needed 
data and that there is no feasible alternative to the long form for 2000. 

CONCLUSION 

How has the Bureau of the Census reacted to Modernizing the US Census, the 
report Panel on Census Requireimnts in the Year 2000? In our judgment, the Bu- 
r^u has been extraordinarily responsive to the Panel’s recommendations. Bureau 
officials haw produced a i;;lan to reenmneer census operations by increased use of 
sanaphng. That reengineering has produced significant cost-savings compared with 
traditional census operations. To reduce the differential undercount, they have 
planned to improve and complete the estimates achieved throu^ physical enumera- 
tion and sampling for nonresponse through survey techniques: they have designed 
the census as an nitrated whole, to produce the best single-number count for the 
resources available. They have planned to include a long form to collect ^sential 
smmi-area data and data on small population groups. Finally, they are publicizing 
their plan for implementing a redesigned census and consulting with various stake- 
holders. 

We ourselves give the Bureau hi^ marks for their efforts to find a less-costly way 
to conduct the census while at the same time increasing the equity of enumeration 
across geographic areas and population subgroups. Our Panel concluded that mak- 
ing a good-faith effort to count eveiyone but truncatii^ physical enumeration alter 
a reasonable effort to reach nonrespondents would bamnee the twin needs to save 
money and to preserve the perception of fairness. But what constitutes a good-faith 
and reenable effort is clearly not a scientific decision but instead a matter of judg- 
ment. The Bureau currently plans to start sampling for non-response follow-up onify 
when traditional operations have elicited responses from 90% of addresses in a par^ 
ticular g^gTa^ic area. In our opinion, the Bureau has been very cautious in choos- 
ing this high threshold. A lower threshold would allow greater reengineering of cen- 
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BUS operations and thereby lower census costs. The Consress and the Bureau to- 
gether must face the facts, clearly understand the tradeofi, and strike that balance. 

The 1995 Census Test ratified the operational and statistical procedures that are 
planned for Census 2000. However, much work remains to be done to refine these 
procedures. In short, we must invest resources now to ensure an accurate, afford- 
able and equitable census in the year 2000. 

Mr. Zeufp. I may as well start asking questions of your testi- 
mony. Let me ask you this: How much is enough? And I guess that 
would be one question. The other question would be, in a perfect 
world, if we were going to come up with a new process of doing the 
first census, let’s say the year 2000, can we come up with a perfect 
census, and how much is it worth to get every single person ac- 
counted for? What would you do different? Should it be cost-effec- 
tive or should we concentrate on getting as much as we can, as 
long as that’s reliable? 

Mr. Trussell. Well, I would answer in the following way: That 
is your job, as the Congress, to decide how much you want to pay 
for a certain quality census. But you cannot mandate a high qual- 
ity census for no money. 

Mr. Zeuff. Right. 

Mr. Trussell. So you need to understand that there is a tradeoff” 
there. I’m a citizen. 1 can’t answer that question as a scientist. 

Mr. Zeuff. OK Let me try it this way. In your judgment, at 
what participation rate is a census high quality? 

Mr. Trussell. Let me turn it around to you. At what point par- 
ticipation is an election a high quality election? I think all of us 
would agree that we have neither high quality elections nor high 
quality censuses. There is a public omigation to vote, as a citizen, 
I believe. There is also a public obligation to participate in the cen- 
sus. But we know that the world is not a perfect place. So how 
much effort do we want to make to ensure that the data are as ac- 
curate as possible? 

I do believe that the way that we have been doing things is pour- 
ing money down the drain. I do believe that the plan that the Cen- 
sus Bureau has devised is a sensible, cost-effective way to get 
where we need to i^. Have they struck the rig^t balance between 
the amount of sampling and the cost of the census? I don’t know. 
I know that there is a tradeoff, and it is that tradeoff which you 
need to face. 

Mr. Zeliff. Well, let me ask — and I guess just one last question. 
I guess it depends a lot on the questions that are asked. It depends 
on how you set up the sample. The sample will come out based on 
what you put into it in the beginning. I think the accuracy of that 
sample is dependent on the questions that are asked. Would you 
agree with that? 

Mr. Trussell. The accuracy of the sample is dependent on the 
questions you ask? You mean the content of the census? 

Mr. Zeliff. Rig^t. 

Mr. Trussell. I do not believe that the content of the census has 
driven any of the problems that we are now facing. Certainly, we 
know that some questions are answered less well than others. Most 
people answer correctly whether they are a man or a woman than 
what is their income. So there is differential bias in the way that 
the questions are answered. But it’s not the content of the census, 
I think, at all that is causing the problems that we face. 
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Mr. Zeuff. ok. Let me ask the other members of tiie panel. 
When we have a work force that is essentially untrained and inex- 
perienced, some 500,000 people who collect the census, are we ask- 
ing for trouble, and shouldn’t we be looking at doing it a different 
way, such as having the post office do it, such as putting it out to 
private bid? Any comment? 

Mr. ScHULTp:. Let me start by saying that I don’t think there’s 
any magic in it being private versus pimlic. Everybody is going to 
be faced with the same increasing problem of where do you get 
qualified people willing to work on a temporary job part-time. It’s 
getting tougher and tougher and tougher. So that’s a common prob- 
lem, whether government does it or private. Now, I have no par- 
ticular ideolo^ one way or the other on that, but the fundamental 
problem is still there. 

Mr. Zeuff. But the post office, who is used to delivering your 
mail on a regular basis, would that be an option? 

Mr. ScHULTZE. Well, in the first place, that’s not what the postal 
employees are qualified for, so you ve got to train them. 'Thats not 
what they do. I’m not, myself, 100 percent sure, but I think it is 
very, very likely that trying to take one organization, whose people 
are already working an 8-hour day, or whatever you want, and tiy 
to turn them around to do, in a very concentrated period of time, 
a major new job, is a recipe for a disaster. 

Mr. Zeliff. ok. So you would say, keep on trucking the same 
way we’ve been doing it? 

Mr. Schultze. No. I would say the Census ought to go in the di- 
rection it’s now going. Realize you’re out on the flat of the curve, 
Mr. Zeliff. That is, when you start to count initially, the first efforts 
produce a lot of results. You get most people. 

Mr. Zeliff. Sixty-five percent. 

Mr. Schultze. Sixty-five percent. The next step you take trying 
to find people, well, you get the ones that are easiest to find, but 
the cost is a little higher there. Then to get the next 10 percent 
by trying to reach them physically, you get less and less. Finally, 
when youVe doing what Census did more and more and more in 
1970, 1980, and 1990, particularly in hard to count areas, you’re 
putting in huge resources to get another 1 percent improvement, 
and it’s not worth it. 

Therefore, I think you go the way the Census Bureau is going, 
you start with a count like we always did, improving all sorts of 
the way you make it. They’ve got a lot of improvements there. 
But then, at some stage, you say, ‘'Look, you’re pouring money 
down a rat hole by trying to do it more this way,” so now you start 
supplementing it with a statistical estimation. And by combining 
the two, you don't get a perfect result, but you get a lot better and 
certainly more cost-effective result than just dumping in more and 
more and more and more resources. 

Mr. Zeliff. What happens when the average person out there 
loses faith in the system and starts to realize that they are part 
of that 65 percent or 75 or 85, or whatever it gets to, and then the 
rest of them are just in some kind of statistical sample? Do they 
lose credibility in their feeling of taking the time to be accurate? 

Mr. ScifULTZE. No. 1, that’s a problem. It’s a problem right now, 
because there is a question, not only of do you mail the question- 
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naire back, but how much time do you take to answer it correctly. 
That’s going to remain, one way or the other. 

Point No. 2, it is my understanding— now, I’m an economist 
among a bunch of statisticians, so my technical knowledge is fairly 
low— but it still will pay, since the Census is going to go in wiA 
this final statistical estimation, with a State ny State sampling 
frame, individual municipalities in a State can, in effect, still gain 
by getting their people in that municipality to do a better job than 
another municipality of coming in and getting counted. 

Now, among States that’s not true, but within the State there 
are still incentives for people to go out and get a good count, even 
though you put your finger on wnat is a real problem that has to 
be surmounted, which is Keeping people interested in doing it right 
when you say you’re going to do statistical sampling. 

Mr. Zeliff. One thing mat I was wondering, do we have a pretty 
good fix for the people who are unaccounted for, where they are? 
In other words, are they pretty much in the Northeast? Are they 
pretty much in the far West? Are they likely to be in the Midwest? 
I mean, do we know? 

Mr. ScHULTZE. Do we know where the hard to count areas are? 

Mr. Zeliff. Yes. Are they centralized in certain parts of the 
countiy? 

Mr. ScHULTZE. Well, I don’t know about centralized in certain 
parts of the country, but there are certain characteristics of areas, 
depending on whether you’re a central city or a suburb or a rural 
area, depending on ethnic, depending on income, depending on, for 
example, whether you are dealing with renters or homeowners. 
There are characteristics that kind of determine. 

Mr. Zeliff. Where I was leading this thing is, if we take a look 
at the whole country, and we can go from 65 percent to 80 percent, 
let’s say, and then, instead of concentrating on the whole country, 
if we have a particular region that is particularly skewed and heav- 
ily concentrated, then maybe we look at putting the resources into 
that region. Will we come up with a better result? 

Mr. Trussell. But I think you have to understand that that is 
exactly what the Bureau has been doing, in 1970, in 1980, in 1990; 
is pouring more and more resources toward those areas which are 
the hardest to count, and look what we’ve got. So what you’re call- 
ing for is doing things the old way and spending more money the 
old way. 

Mr. Zeliff. Let me correct your impression. I am not calling for 
doing things the old way and pouring money down the rat hole. I’m 
just exploring, are we looking at all the alternatives. And I’m en- 
couraging us to take a look at a fresh, new way. 

Mr. ScHULTZE. One point that — I thought your question was di- 
rected in another direction. If the Census is to use sampling to fol- 
low up nonrespondents, there are various criteria at which you can 
stop trying to contact people and start into your sampling. 'The 
Census has chosen to say, “We’re going to get up to 90 percent in 
each county and then start sampling.” 

Well, there are alternatives. One would be to look and see, well, 
you put more effort into where it’s harder to get a good count be- 
fore you start sampling. There are various criteria you could use 
in not doing 90 percent everywhere and then sampling. You could 
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use other criteria to do that. You might put die same resources in 
everywhere, or you might cutoff as of a certain date, or there are 
any number of ways of doing it. It doesn’t have to be their 90 per- 
cent. Using a percentage is probably as good as anything else. I’m 
not an expert on that. But there are alternatives you might want 
to explore. 

Mr. Zeuff. Administratively, should we use the Social Security 
number and track? Do you think we’re doing enough administra- 
tively, and should that oe where we place our priorities? 

Mr. ScHULTZE. I’ve got a view, but I’ve teen answering too many 
questions. 

Mr. 'Trussell. Well, we know what happened in the tests that 
have teen done since 1990. Adding a Social Security number cer- 
tainly would, in theory, help one to match records, eliminate dupli- 
cates, and so forth and so on. But two things were found: One is 
that adding a Social Security number drops the response rate sig- 
nificantly, tecause people do not want to provide it. And second, a 
staggeringly large proportion of people provide a Social Security 
number that just doesn’t happen to be the correct one. 

Mr. Zeuff. So that gets back into that serious question of, if we 
do sampling, what happens to the credibility, and do we get greater 
or lesser participation? It’s something we have to be very careful 
of, I would think. 

Am I hearing, or have I heard, in terms of the short form, I know 
your testimony first was indicating that we should go strictly to a 
short form. Did I hear you right? 

Ms. Bailar. No. I think until we know that there’s going to be 
some way of getting the long form information, which State and 
local governments, as well as the other Federal agencies need for 
programming purposes, planning purposes — if the continuous 
measurement program is funded, that’s one thing. But if we just 
drop it entirely, then there are a lot of people who use that data 
that wouldn’t have an opportunity to get it at all. 

What I was saying is that, when we go to sampling, at the point 
where you’ve alrea^ got 90 percent of the data, at that point, I 
don’t see any purpose in using the long form, tecause many times, 
if you look at past results in previous censuses, the long form is 
really sort of dropped by the wayside there anyway. So that’s what 
I was suggesting, not to just drop it altogether. 

I would like to go back to a point you raised earlier, and that was 
the use of the post office. I was really quite impressed yesteniay 
at the Census roll-out by the person from the post office who was 
going to be providing the list to help improve the address list. And 
he said the job of the post office is to deliver mail where people 
live, not to find out where the people actually are living, but where 
they pick up their mail. The job of the Census Bureau is to try to 
find out where they live, which isn’t always the same place. 

And I can’t see how, when we have mail that’s delivered in a va- 
riety of places and people are picking up their mail at places where 
they don’t live, how those people are really going to be able to do, 
an accurate job in actually locating the people. 

Mr. Zeliff. ok. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Clinger [presiding]. Mr. Barrett. 
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Mr. Barrett. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I apologize to the com- 
mittee members. As you can tell, we’ve been in and out all morning 
with votes. 

The 1990 census was the most expensive and, some would argue, 
the least accurate census in our countiVs history. If you look at the 
cost of counting households, it jumped from $10 per household, in 
1970, to $25 in 1990, 1 think we have to act to make sure that the 
2000 census is both reliable and cost-effective. 

My question to any of you sort of involves the short form/long 
form. Do you think that we are trying to do too much with the cen- 
sus? Is that part of the problem that it’s getting more expensive 
and less reliable? Should we be just doing the head count and leave 
the statistical methods for other times? 

Mr. Murdock. 

Mr. Murdock. Let me speak on that. I think one thing we have 
to recognize is, when you say, are we doing too much, I don’t be- 
lieve so because of the extensive use that is made of these data. 
Every local jurisdiction uses census data in one form or another to 
make decisions. 

When you begin to look at the thousands and thousands and 
thousands of local and State and Federal decisionmakers that use 
these data, it’s hard to come up with a — ^you can talk about the cost 
per person that responded. You might look at the cost per person 
that used those data, and I think you’d find out it would be a quite 
cost-effective mechanism. 

The other thing I think that needs to be recomized is, yes, the 
1990 census was not as good, in some ways, as other censuses. But, 
you know, I will be a defender here of the Bureau in saying that 
we have among the best censuses in the world. It is not that this 
is a terribly flawed product that doesn’t provide information that 
is generally useful and adequate; it provides lots of useful informa- 
tion. 

Can it be improved? Should it be improved? The answer is yes, 
it should. But we should not see this as some product that is not 
-useful, that is not instrumental to the decisions that are being 
made in small areas in Wisconsin, in small areas in Texas, and 
large areas, as well. 

Mr. Barrett. And I agree with you. 1 think that it is instructive, 
and I think it’s useful. My concern with the overreliance on sam- 
pling, though, is that I’m concerned that some of the new methods 
proposed by the Census Department will undermine our Constitu- 
tion’s directive for an actual count, because there is so much valu- 
able information that we can get out there that that becomes more 
of the focus than what the Constitution tells us to do, and that is 
to actually count the people. 

Mr. Trussell. Well, I think that there is widespread consensus 
that the Bureau ought to make a very good faith effort to count ev- 
eryone physically. What we have to decide is, when is enough 
enough? In my own opinion, the Bureau’s plans certainly are con- 
servative in that way. 

But, remember, the long form information goes to only 1 out of 
every 6 households, and it was the conclusion of our panel, and it’s 
in our written testimony, that it is not the long form that has driv- 
en up the cost of the census. In fact, the long form is a very cheap 
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way to get additional information, and the reason is that you are 
already Duilding on the entire infrastructure of going out to contact 
every household. 

We estimate, and now the Bureau estimates, that if, in the cur- 
rent plans for the 2000 census, the long form were eliminated, you 
would save $200 million. You would also lose an incredible amount 
of data. Certainly, the vast uses of those data are worth the $200 
million. 

Mr. Barrett. From my perspective, and, again, I come from a 
State and a municipality where tremendous effort was made — I 
mean, this was a big deal in my community and the State, because 
we knew we were on the bubble, frankly, to lose a concessional 
seat. So the Governor, the mayor, the Senators, everybo^ was in- 
volved in making sure that everybody was counted. 

Having been through that experience, I think that we need to 
focus our energies on counting those households rather than legiti- 
mizing skipping counting those households. And that’s my concern, 
is that you are creating a disincentive to actually do a good job. 
Why am I wrong in that analysis? 

Ms. Bailar. 1 think, you know, extrapolating from Wisconsin, 
which is extraordinary in the way people cooperate with this, to all 
the other States is probably not the right comparison. If you worry 
about people losing credibility, think about the population groups 
that for years have been shown that they have been undercounted, 
and yet nothirig ever gets changed in the census. It just goes on. 
And the next time the census is done, there is another number that 
says, “Oh, they have been undercounted again.” 

So perhaps what you are suggesting is that we want to get the 
full cooperation of all the States to get the people out, get as many 
counted. I think some of the new procedures by the Bureau about 
having more forms out where people can pick them up, turn tfiem 
in, be able to call up, get interviewed by telephone, these are going 
to increase tire public’s response. 

But we’ve got to remember that we’ve still got these areas of the 
country where we’re filing to have people who are not as educated, 
not as motivated, and yet are we supposed to just leave them out? 
I don’t think so. 

Mr. Barrett. But don’t you think that there’s an obligation for 
elected officials? As Carrie Meek was saying, or someone else was 
saying earlier, there’s an incentive for every one of us to have a 
good count in our area. At some point, whether it’s Memlwrs of 
Congress, whether it’s State elected officials, county commissioners, 
if you’re looking for people who have a vested interest in having all 
the bodies counted, it’s us. To say, “Well, we’re just going to sort 
of skirt over that,” I think let’s us off the hook, to some extent 

Mr. Trussell. But the Bureau would be simply — absolutely de- 
lighted if every single one of you worked as hard to get out people 
to be counted in the census as you did to get out people to vote. 
If it’s a challenge that you’re issuing to yourself ana to your mem- 
bers, the Bureau and the American public would applaud it 

Mr. Barrett. I have no other questions. 

Mr. CUNGER. Dr. Schultze and Dr. Trussell, when your panel did 
its work on the census requirements for 2000 and beyond, you indi- 
cated in your testimony today that the panel determined that the 
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len^h of the form, that is, the number of questions and the content 
really had little or no bearing on the response rate Uiat was 
achieved. 

That would seem to fly in the face of the testimony that Dr. 
Bailar gave today, which indicates, contrary to those findings, that 
the results from the 1995 census test were consistent over all three 
sites, and that was that the shorter the form, the better the re- 
sponse, which would suggest either that somebody’s wrong here or 
things have changed since you did your work. 

Mr. SCHULTZE. I think the first thing you have to remember is 
that the long form goes to 1 out of every 6 people. And undoubtedly 
there is some reduction in the response rate when you send out a 
form that — ^include the long form and don’t. The point is that when 
you then look at what that does to the overall response rate, rec- 
ognizing in 1 in 6 that it’s going to, it is not a very big number 
and does not have a very big cost impact on the census. 

So what you’re getting is — that’s one of the reasons why we said 
that the additions cost of putting a long form on is not very high, 
maybe $200 million in the $4-bilTion cost of the year 2000 census. 
_Yes, it does probably reduce the response rate some, when you fig- 
ure it’s only 1 out of 6, the overall impact is still relatively small. 

Mr. Clinger. You’re saying it’s de minimis, really. 

Mr. SCHULTZE. “De minimis” may be too small, but not very big, 
and you’re getting an awful lot of information. 

Mr. Clinger. Dr. Bailar, do you want to respond to that? 

Ms. Bailar. Well, I think 1 in 6 is what the fraction is some- 
place; 1 in 2 is what it is in a lot of the other smaller places. But 
I think one of the real differences between 1995 and what the 
panel was looking at for 1990 is the effect of doing the census in 
the context of a decennial census where you have all this publicity. 
So, when you do the test census, you don’t have all of that. So the 
long form may suffer. 

Mr. Clinger. A little skewed, you’re suggesting. 

Ms. Bailar. And we’ve seen that in past censuses. So it may very 
well be that, when you come up to the level of publicity at the year 
2000, there is very little difference. 

Mr. Clinger. Just to the panel, in general here, one of ffie things 
that concerns me is that I think there is going to 1^ a relationship 
or correlation between the response rate we get in 2000 and the 
growing hostility to Government and all its ramifications. I mean, 
I tbink we’ve seen that. We politicians certainly see it. And I think 
all bureaucracies now see it, that there is really growing, not just 
cynicism, but actual hostility. 

How do we obviate that? How do we get around that serious 
problem? 

Dr. Schultze. 

Mr. Schultze. I’m not sure I know. I think one important point 
is that — and here is where the Congress really has a major respon- 
sibility— to the extent that the feuding elements in Congress, and 
in particular those elements in Congress, that part of the Congress 
that is very concerned about the size of Government and isn’t 
mainly going around telling people how good Government is. 

Unite. This is something that the Government does that, on bal- 
ance, it does well. We need it. It is certainly an essential part of 
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Government. So coming not just from the people who are always 
sa^ng, ‘The Government ought to do something,” but from both 
sides of the aisle, as you get doser to the census, the more — real- 
ize this is not going to be big in the minds of most Congressmen — 
but the more that Governors and Congressmen and others from 
both parties can say, ‘This is a good part of Government, whatever 
you think about the rest of it," and cooperate, that will help a lot. 

Mr. Clingeb. I think the point Mr. Barrett was making, and ba- 
sically you are making, is that we really have a role to play, a very 
importont role to play in making this thing work. I mean, in terms 
of trying to get the turnout, we really do have a very significant 
role to play. 

Mr. ScHULTZE. If I can add a little bit more, the one thing our 
panel wrestled with, and we had to make up our mind, and we did, 
and the Census did, that is a legitimate worry, that if you’re going 
to go to sampling and statistical estimation to complete the count, 
do people sav, "To heck with it”? 

We talked about this a good bit and finally decided that, if it 
were done in the right framework, with the right publicity, with 
the kind attitude I’ve indicated, that you should be able to keep — 
and, simultaneously, the census improved the friendliness of the 
forms and did certain other things — you could keep the mail re- 
sponse rate up, despite this potential downside. But that means, I 
believe, there’s an even bigger responsibility on the part of elected 
officials in the Congress to promote that. 

Mr. CUNGER. Dr. Bailar, you had suggested, or some have sug- 

f ested, that 90 percent was perhaps too nigh — and maybe this has 
een discussed while I was out of the room— -but that maybe 70 or 
75, or some other figure, could be the benchmark to point toward. 
Congressman Petri made the point this morning, though, that if we 
really go toward sort of a lesser amount, doesn’t that discourage 
the takers, the head counters, basically, from doing their job? Be- 
cause they know that there’s going to be, if they reach a de 
minimis amount, they are going to be able to say they did their job. 

Ms. Bailar. Well, that may very well be. That’s why I would like 
to see what the research from the Census Bureau is^ing to show: 
Perhaps the reason they chose the 90 percent cutoff was for that 
very reason, that you could try to do as much as you could, and 
then just use that last 10 percent. 

However, my feeling is still that, in many cases, in past censuses, 
there was a sample; it just wasn’t called a sai^le. It was deter- 
mined by the cutoff period for the time that offices had to close, 
and it wasn’t scientifically controlled at all. 

Fm not advocating 65 or 70 percent. I’m just saying I was kind 
of surprised that they went immediately to 90. But there may te, 
for the very reasons that Mr. Petri was talking about, that they 
thought that was the best place to start. 

Mr. Clinger. So what you’re saying is, we basically are formaliz- 
ing sort of a system that has existed, crudely anyway, all along. 

Ms. Bailar. 'That’s my feeling. 

Mr. Clinger. Any further questions from anybody? 

Mr. Zeliff. Just one question. This may be a dumb idea, and 
probably is, but in the interest of looking for new alternatives, you 
said a couple times that State and local governments need certain 
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things, answers and input; and the Federal Government needs cer- 
tain input on the census. Beyond that, Fm sure that there are 
other interests that are involved, but let’s just say that we’re able 
to narrow it down to what the Federal Government’s needs are and 
the State and local governments needs are. 

Is there an opportunity for a partnership, once you get through 
the first, second, and third times — and let’s say you get it up to 75 
or 80 percent — ^getting the State and local governments involved, 
since they have a vested interest? 

Ms. Bailak. Well, I think the Bureau’s plans are already to get 
State and local governments involved. 'They are doing this by hav- 
ing them involved in looking at the address lists now, before they 
even start the census, tr>ong to get them to build those lists. I’m 
sure that, given their attitude now about partnerships and really 
accepting help from the outside, that maybe there are some other 
things that could be done and should be looked at. 

Mr. Zeuff. Because I’m just thinking power back to the States 
and resources back to the States. There is obviously a vested inter- 
est here, not only in getting the lists right before it starts, but also 
in the follow-up and finding where people are. 

Mr. Clinger. I just have one final question here. Is there any as- 
surance that what is being proposed here, in the way of a sampling 
approach, would have a differential or harmful effect on the accu- 
racy of tne count for any particular group, such as rural versus 
urban? Dr. Murdock, I think you stressed this — or African-Ameri- 
cans, or any other ethnicity or race. I mean, are there potentials 
bere for discrimination, inadvertent or advertent, with tne sort of 
sampling techniques that are being talked about? 

Mr.^AwRDOCK. Well, I’m not the statistician here; I’m a demog- 
rapher. But what I do know about sampling su^ests that, for any 
area, +he smaller the sample size, the larger the sampling error. 
Therefore, for these smaller areas, unless there is extensive 
oversampling to counter it, to the extent that you go to a sampling 
procedure, you’re going to have difficulty in the accuracy of any sta- 
tistical assessment for a smaller area. 

Mr. Clinger. Thank you. Dr. Wachter. 

Mr. Wachter. Yes. You raised, a minute ago, this question of the 
hostility or fear or alienation of hard to count groups. This has a 

S eat deal to do with the sampling, because the sampling will be 
:using on the hardest to count CTOups. 'Those are the people that 
it’s aimed at. And statistics isnx magic. The information that’s 
going to go into the integrated coverage measurement, and perhaps 
tbe last stages of the nonresponse sample, is going to be poorer and 
poorer field work information, because that’s where it’s harder. 
That’s tbe populations that are harder to count. 

Therefore, to some extent, the more statistical complications you 
add onto this, the more you are dealing with less and less reliable 
information. I think some people have been too quick to see sam- 
pling as some cure-all, that if you sample, you can save the costs 
and solve the problems. The sampling is going to be very problem- 
atic. 

Mr. 'Trussell. The counterargument is that we have fewer and 
fewer people who are willing to work temporarily for the census 
who are qualified to do so. So the goal is to be able to find a small 
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pool of well'Qualified people who can do the sampling, instead of 
using a large pool of unqualified people to do their kind of sam* 
pling. 

Mr, Clinger. Well, obviously, we have a dilemma here. I mean, 
there’s a sense on the part of most of us up here, we want to get 
as many heads actually counted as we possibly can, or at least 
most of us feel that way. On the oilier hand, we have these inex- 
orable budget problems that say we don’t have unlimited fluids to 
do all this with. So we have a real kind of d 3 mamic tension, I guess, 
between the fiscal restraints that are on us with the neces^ty to 
do this job. 

So to the extent that we can — and I think the Census Bureau de- 
serves commendation for really taking a look at this and trjdng to 
come up with innovative technology, hopefully, less costly, in the 
long rm, to make this happen. 

Ladies and gentlemen, you have been extraordinarily helpful to 
us. We appreciate your patience in being willing to sit here all 
morning and most of the afternoon to help us with our dilemma 
and our challenge. Thank you all. 

The committee stands adjourned. 

[Whereupon, at 1 p.m., the committee was adjourned.] 

[Additional material submitted for the record follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Tom Ridge, Governor, Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania 

Chairman Clinger and members of the Government Reform and Oversight Com- 
mittee, I appreciate the invitation to testify at the hearing on the design of the 2000 
census. I would like to submit the following remarks for the record. 

As many of you know, during my tenure in Congress, I served as the Ranking 
Minority Memlkr of the Subcommittee on Census and Population of the Post Office 
and Civil Service Committee. I held this position from 1988-1992 and it afforded me 
the opportunity to become well-educated on the census process, especially with re- 
gard to the 1990 census. 

The Census Bureau did an excellent job in conducting the 1990 census— a hercu- 
lean task, to say the least — but there are areas where the Bureau could, and should, 
make significant improvements in the census-taking process. The most controverei^ 
issue surrounding the 1990 census was if the census numbers should be statistically 
a4justed. After the 1990 census, the Census Bureau conducted the Post-Enumera- 
tion Sun^y (FES), a sample survey used to evaluate the accuracy of the actual 1990 
Census Enumeration. The PES estimated the undercount, those persons not count- 
ed, to be 2 percent. It was estimated that Hispanics were undercounted by 6 percent 
and Blacks by about 6.5 percent. This is known as the differential undercount. If 
there had been an adjustment of the actual 1990 Census numbers, the PES would 
have provided the data for adjustment. 

I opposed adjustment of the 1990 census, for many reasons, which I will discuss 
in further detail later. However, I feel it is important for this Committee to under- 
^^and the impact an adjusted count would have had for tiie citizens of Pennsylvania. 
States, such as Pennsylvania, whidi n^t ttieir responsibility to respond to ttie 1990 
census, would have been penalized if the adjusted numbers were used. For Penn- 
sylvanians, adjustment would have meant the loss of millions of dollars in federal 
funds as well as a congressional seat. 

General Accounting OfTice (GAO) did a report on 
(1) Uie use of population-related data in federal grant programs and (2) the potential 
implications of the proposed use of 1990 census adjusted population data in place 
o^f decennial figures, GAO simulated allocations for three major federal programs— 
&)cial Services Block Grant, certain Federal-Aid Midway Programs, in whi3i popu- 
lation is a factor, and Medicaid. The GAO study found that if the census numbers 
are atosted, ^nnsylyania would lose more than $1.9 million in Social Services 
BlTOk Grants; $2 million in Federal-Aid Highway FVograms; and $36.4 million in 
Federal Medicaid. 

For these and many other reasons, I am pleased that the Census Bureau is 
reengineering the design of the decennial census for 2000. In reviewing the Census 
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Bureau’s ptuposed design, there are parts of the framework I strongly support and 
others, especially the proposal for the “one-number” census, which 1 am concerned 
about. 

I would first like to address the elements of the proposed plan for conducting the 
2000 census whidi, in my opinion, will improve the accuracy of the census. First, 
and foremost, is the reliance the Census Bureau is placing on the U.S. Postal Serv- 
ice (USPS). I have been a longtime advocate of the Census Bureau forming such a 
partnership with the USPS. Letter carriers deUver mail on a daily basis and know 
if a housing unit is, or is not, occupied, or even exists. It is only common sense, 
therefore, to have these letter carriers provide information to the Census Bureau 
when ^y cannot deliver notices or questionnaires because housing units are va- 
cant, addresses do not exist, or addresses have been missed in the 1995 Census 
Test. 

The Census Bureau’s plan to work with the USPS, together with state, local, and 
tribal governments to update and enhance address file it had created by the end 
of the 1990 census, should improve the accuracy of the decennial census. The more 
complete the address list, the less likely it is that individuals will be missed in the 
census enumeration. There is no reason why the Census Bureau should not use 
these sources to verify that their address list is oimplete. 

The Census Bureau should also be commended on their commitment to improve 
participation. Both making it easier to be counted and educating Americeins on the 
real impact the decennial census has on their lives should decrease the number of 
citizens not counted. 

lam pleased that the Census Bureau is taking these positive steps to improve 
the decennial census count. Now 1 would like to address a proposal in the design 
I believe will have a negative effect on the census, which is the proposal for a “one- 
number census ” It is my understan^ng that the Census Bureau will use adminis- 
trative records in an attempt to accurately “assign” people to house units from 
which no forms were returned. Beyond that, the Bureau will use a large sample sur- 
vey to estimate the information that people would have supplied if visited by a cen- 
sus taker. 

The Census Bureau will then conduct a large survey, called the Integrated Cov- 
erage Measurement (ICM), to estimate, how many people and housi^ units it 
missed or counted more than once in the previous step. In essence, the Census Bu- 
reau is incorporating a statistical a^yustment into the census count. 

There is an old saying that there is no way if judging the future, but by the past. 
For this reason, I would like to revisit the 1990 census, and specifically the issue 
of adjustment. I participated in hearings with advocates of both positions, listened 
to experts and oiscussed this important issue with census and other executive 
branch officials. From that work I became convinced, and remain so, that an 
unadjusted 1990 census offered the most reasonable and reliable count of the popu- 
lation. 

I am not alone in that opinion. The Special Advisoiy Panel, established to evalu- 
ate the accuracy of the two sets of numbers, split evenly as to whether there was 
oinvincing evidence that the adjusted counte were more accurate. There was also 
disagreement among the professionals in the Commerce Department, which includes 
Economics and Statistics Administration and the Census Bureau. 

As I discussed earlier, an adjusted count would also have had a negative impact 
on Pennsylvania. Pennsylvania, where the count was most complete and accurate, 
would have lost the most, both in federal funds and Congressional representation. 

Lastly, but as importantly, the decision against adjustment was a decision to up- 
hold the intent of the (k)n8titution. Article I, Section 2 of the U.S. Constitution calls 
for a census count, not a census survey. 

My opposition to the adjustment of the 1990 census, makes me approach the pro- 
posal for a “one-number census” with trepidation. I am not convinced that statistical 
estimation techniques have advanced enough, since 1990, to guarantee that using 
surveys to estimate the number of those missed or counted more than once is more 
accurate than the actual headcoun^ required by the Constitution. Using statistics 
to address the census undcrcount, is a step that we must take with mudi caution. 
T^e decennial census is too important to the citizens of this nation to allow it to 
become a statistician’s playground. 

The partnership the Census Bureau has formed with the USPS, the improved ad- 
dress list, and the Bureau’s commitment to improve participation, will help to re- 
duce the differential underoount. I do not believe, however, that increasing the use 
of sampling and estimation will necessarily lead to a more accurate census. I u^e 
the Census Bureau, to consider the impact that this decision will have on all citi- 
zens of the nation. 
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Prepared Statement of Rudolph W. Giuuani, Mayor, Cmr of New York 

I am grateful to Chairman Clinger and the Members of the Ckimmittee for the 
convening of this hearing and for the opTOiiunity extended roe to provide this State* 
meat. The decennial census is of bedro^ importance to our democratk society, for 
it is the foundation upon which resU the fair allocation of political repre^ntation. 
That fact alone, which is why the Fraroers of the Constitution deemed a decennial 
census a basic necessity for the system of government they brou^^t into being, 
makes the census a matter of vital national interest. When one takes into consider- 
ation as well the myn&d uses made of census data, from the distribution of Federal 
funds to the planning of publk and private projects, the importance of the census 
can hardly be overstated. The centrality of the census means that we must ail be 
critic€dly concerned that the census be as fair as it can practicably be made. 

The hallmark of fairness Is accuracy. Althou^ impossible to achieve with perfec- 
tion, the goal of census-taking can be stated with ease: to count all Americans, k>cat- 
ing each where he or she resided on Census Day. I know that the many voices that 
have been and will be heard on the issues raised at this hearing share a common 
fidelity to that goal. I know too, however, that as the hard woric of planning for the 
2000 census prioresses, there will be inevitable distractions from fliat goS. When 
various approaches to census-taking are considered, it is tempting to state, even if 
the assertion is laigely guesswork, Qiat each approach will yield “winners” and “los- 
ers,* places that will be advanta^d or disadvantaged by &e use of one technique 
or another. It is tempting to conceive of a more accurate count for a particular place 
as a just reward for a m^er level of voluntary census participation and of a less 
accurate a>unt as a deserved sanction for a place whi^e residents failed to respond 
as diligently to mailed census questionnaires or Census Bureau enumerators. 

We should resist those temptations. The census is not a game, fmd the dbsire to 
“win” a higher count for one*8 home jurisdiction should have no place in decisions 
about how the census should be conducted. The census is not a prize, and an area 
whose resident are less easily counted should not be penalized, ^ar in mind that 
there are many reasons why residents may be omitted, few of which have anything 
to do with the derelictions of individual respondents. We know from long experkni^ 
that there are places, especially in our inner cities and remote countryside, where 
the Bureau^s address lists are less reliable or where census forms are less likely to 
reach their intended recipients. We know that in areas with non-standard house- 
holds, the basic census questionnaire is poorly calculated to permit an accurate ac- 
counting of the number of residents in a nousing unit. We know that residents with 
little or no knowledge of English have greater filliculty in completing rensus ques- 
tionnaires or communicating successfully with enumerators. Yet none of those fac- 
tors suggests that anyone has done an^hing wrong, let alone deserves a penalty. 
Moreover, it must be stressed that the injury of a disproportionate underoount falls 
not just on theme who failed to respond but rather, and primarily, on their ne^bors 
who diligently completed their census questionnaires yet are deprived of thmr fair 
share of representation and funds. 

Just those mncertiB have imtivated the City of New York in the litigation we have 
maintained concerning the 1900 decennial census, a case that awaits its resolution 
by the United States Supreme Court. This is not the place to restate the position 
we have taken in that suit. It is the place, however, to call attention to a point as 
pertinent to the 2000 census as it was to the 1990 census. Ibe achievement of a 
fair census rests on the maintenance of an independent Census Bureau and on a 
respect for the Bureau^a designs for the most accurate count practicable. If decisions 
about how the ^)00 census is to be <x>nducted rest firmly on the Bureau^s exerrise 
of its expertise, public confidence in the results will follow. If the Bureau is pre- 
vented from following the dictates of its professional judgment, public confidence 
will erode. 

The immediate subject of this hearing is the Bureau's planning for the use of sam- 
pling for a portion of non-response follow-up and for the use of integrated coverage 
measurement in preparing the 2000 census. I applaud the BureaiPs initiative on 
both innovations. The wider use of sampling can only improve the accuracy of the 
census, while helping to curb its ever-increasing cost. Integrated coverage measure- 
ment, and the production of a “one-numl^r” count, addresses the persistent problem 
of difierential undercount, the most serious inaaniracy to afflict the decennial cen- 
sus over the past several decades (at the very least). 

I uneforstand that the Bureau's embrace of new techniques has inspired skep- 
ticisiTL but I believe toat skepticism is misplaced. That skepticism derives in part, 
I think, from the notion that the Bureau seeks to replace a “traditionar census, in 
which the goal is to count e8«;h and every American by personal contari;., with a new- 
fangled alternative in which statistical models are given pre-eminence. But there is 
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no *i.raditionar census. The census as we know it today is no simple headcount: it 
is a complex managed process in which tens of millions of counting errors are bal- 
anced to produce a necessarily imperfect result that is best characterized as an “es- 
timate ” not a “headcount * of the national population. Last year the National Re- 
search (Council, building on work by the Bureau itself, estimated that the 1990 cen- 
sus contained 36 million counting errors of various types. By controlling the dis- 
tribution of error, the Bureau adtieves a national census in which agm^ate popu- 
lation totals are not nearly as inaccurate as the locaidevel data on which they are 
based- What the Bureau aoromplishes is, without a doubt, an astonishing piece of 
data compilation. But we should all understand that that achievement depends on 
so^isticated statistical and demographic models. 

The use of statistical inference, whether based on sampling or otherwise, has long 
been a part of the Bureau’s approach. What the Bureau has promsed for the 2000 
census does not represent a ramcal departure in the conduct of tne census. In past 
censuses, the Bureau has used sampling-based statistical adjustments to correct for, 
for example, deficiencies in Bureau address lists in the rural South and 
misreporting of housing units eironeousljr deemed vacant when actually occupied. 
The Bureau has consistently used statistical inference to attribute population fig- 
ures to housing units for which occupancy status Is unverifiable and to attribute 
personal characteristics to persons known to exist but for whom no Identifying infor- 
mation is available. 

Thus, a second source of skepticism, which arises from doubt about the Bureau’s 
ability to manage chants in census-taking technique, is also misplaced. Throughout 
its history, the Bureau has modified the census process considerably. The techmques 
just mentioned are but a few examples. In 1960, to take an illustration of genuinely 
radical change, the Bureau managed the conversion of the census from a process 
based largely on door-to-door enumeration to one in which a mailout-mailback of 
questionnaires was the basic component- I take very seriously the Bureau’s expert 
opinion that a particular change in census-taking will enhance census accuracy. 
Nothing in the Bureau’s history suggests that it nas ever engaged in innovation 
merely for the sake of innovation or experimented recklessly with the conduct of the 
census. 

Of course, to say that is not to say that planning for the 2000 census should pro- 
ceed without oversight and local review. *016 Bureau has an obligation to explain 
its plans to the pumie. An ongoing dialogue between the Bureau and its constitu- 
ency — which is to say, all of us who depend on the Bureau for a fair count — is criti- 
cal to the enhancement of public confidence in the census. This hearing is an impor- 
tant part of that dialogue. I appreciate the difficulty In focusing public attention, 
in 1996, on planning for a census that is more than four years away. Nonetheless, 
the Bureau must continue its eflbrts to present its plans publicly, even as those 
plans develop. The Bureau’s recently announced initiatives must be the subject of 
further discussion as the details of tnose plans are refined, tested, modified and im- 
plemented. The role of Congress In guiding that discussion is critical. At State and 
local levels, theme of us in positions of leadership must make sure that the ^scus* 
sion is truly national. I look forward to continuing the discussion in Washington, 
in New York City and throughout the country. 
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